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THE SOUTH DEVON 


BY E. J. TOZER 


ANYONE whose experience of fox-hunting has been acquired only in 
the pastures of the shires, or in provincial countries of the average 
type, might well gaze in inactive astonishment when first confronted 
with some of the special features that afford the charm of variety 
in the vast country now hunted by the South Devon Hounds. 

To see a field of twenty or thirty horse-men (and women) dash 
down the precipitous face of Honeybag Tor, strewn with innumer- 
able granite boulders, race along the narrow lane across the valley 
beyond, and climb the opposite mountain-side of Hamildon, would 
amaze a stranger from ‘‘up country’’ even if he had had a taste 
of stag-hunting on Exmoor. Supposing him, notwithstanding his 
astonishment, to find himself among the leaders as they reach the 
summit; to gallop with them over the heathery crest, and plunge 
with them, still at a gallop, down the further side, regardless of the 
mounds of the turf cutters and of the “ pockets”’ of the miners of 
old; to follow them in safety at undiminished speed, as they sit 
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back in their saddles trusting entirely to their horses, across the 
honeycombed surface of Headland Warren: he will be well rewarded 
by finding himself at last on sound turf. A few miles of this will 
perhaps sufficiently restore his confidence to entice him into taking 
a line of his own which will deposit him and his horse in a bog, 
where we will leave them for the present. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that Dartmoor itself 
presents different kinds of going. But the South Devon country, 
in addition to the large slice of Dartmoor which constitutes its 
northern and western portion, comprises also cultivated and enclosed 
lands on the east and south, whilst extensive woodlands partly 


ROUGH COUNTRY 
Photograph by F. Frith and Co. 


divide cultivation from moor, and are partly situated in the culti- 
vated portion itself. These varieties are capable of many sub- 
divisions, some of the cultivated portion being grass, but a great 
deal of it plough; sometimes level, as in the valleys of the Exe 
and Teign (regions, alas! rarely touched by hounds), but in general 
hilly ; the moorland portion comprising perhaps some of the best 
going on Dartmoor, but also having certain areas abounding in 
granite rocks and boulders or rendered impassable by bogs. The 
woodlands are ina few cases well kept with good rides, but as a 
rule hanging on the hillsides and furnished only with the roughest 
and steepest of narrow tracks. The only fences on the moor itself 
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consist of stone walls composed of loose irreguiar-shaped granite 
stones piled upon each other, with, in the low lands, banks from 
four to seven feet high, sometimes stone-faced but rarely with a 
ditch, with or without a thick growth of beech, thorn, or hazel, on 
the top. These constitute obstacles to the sportsman’s progress to 
be surmounted or circumvented according as the condition of his 
horse and the state of his own nerves dictate. Timber, strong and 
high, of course is met with; but most often the contour of the land 
puts it out of the category of jumpable fences. 

Here, as elsewhere, a well-bred horse will serve your turn better 
than another; but he must above all things be handy, and unless 
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he be temperate and have good shoulders he will bring you to grief 
at some of the astonishing drops that are only revealed when you 
are already poised high in the air on the summit of a bank which 
perhaps looked innocent enough from the taking-off side. Good 
legs and feet too are wanted, for often, if you mean to live through 
the run, you must pocket your pride and make use of the lanes 
—mostly of the roughest description. 

Over such a country the South Devon Hounds show sport, 
and the present staff and establishment are such as worthily main- 
tain the traditions of an historic past. For round the bygone 
associations of the South Devon Hunt (though that title probably 
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dates only from the last fifty years, previously to which the pack 
went by the name of the Devon Hounds or by that of the Master 
for the time being) clusters a host of names than which none are 
more celebrated in the annals of fox-hunting. Mr. George Templer 
of Stover, Sir Walter Carew of Haccombe, Mr. T. Lane, Sir Henry 
Seale, and Mr. John Whidborne, successively hunted the country 
from about 1820 until the century was more than half over (1855). 
And with these were associated a number of others—the Henry 
Taylors, Jack Russells, Paul Treebys, Trelawneys, etc., whose in- 
fluence for the good of sport and whose deeds of daring have been 
recorded elsewhere or have been handed down by tradition to 
succeeding generations. 


A BIT OF SOUTH DEVON 
Photograph by F. Frith and Co. 


Of the sport at different periods of the history of the South 
Devon Hounds the following brief notes will convey an idea. Short 
bursts of twenty-five minutes, though not unknown, are of rare 
occurrence in such a country, not only by reason of its rough and 
wild character, but also from the wildness and stoutness of its foxes 
—descendants of those Dartmoor greyhound foxes of old, whose 
chief characteristics have not been eradicated by the occasional 
necessary introduction of new blood. 

A record exists of a memorable run in 1854 during Mr. Whid- 
borne’s mastership, on one of the occasions—then not uncommon— 
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of his taking his pack by invitation into North Devon. In the 
language of those days they ‘“unkennelled” in a small patch of 
gorse near Withypool, the run taking the form of two big rings, the 
first, estimated at eighteen miles, over Exford Common by Simons- 
bath to Cornham, Darleigh, Sandyway, Hawkridge Common to 
Hawkridge Parsonage Farm, by Winsford Hill back to where the 
fox was found; the second ring being over much the same country 
and estimated at fourteen miles. The run ended, we are told, by 
the fox crawling up a high beech hedge and ‘disappearing like a 
witch of old.” 

In April 1863, Sir H. Seale being Master, a fox, long known as 


VIXEN TOR, TAVISTOCK 

Photograph by F. Frith and Co. 
‘the Conqueror ’—a sobriquet acquired by his many victories over 
the neighbouring pack, Mr. Trelawney’s Hounds—found in Win- 
nard’s Copse, belonging to Sir W. Carew, in the late afternoon, led 
the pack at racing pace to Willing Copse, across Willing Farm 
(where he was viewed by Mr. Rendell of Kingston, father of the 
present amateur huntsman of the South Devon, scarcely 200 yards 
ahead of the pack) to Marley. Here Anning, Sir W. Carew’s keeper, 
started in pursuit on his pony, and by his knowledge of country and 
of the run of foxes cut in with the tail hounds out on the moor. 
The line took them over Brent Hill to Over Brent Wood, Shipley 
Bridge, and out over Zeal Plain to the bogs, and they killed their fox 
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at Erme Plain, where Anning, the sole survivor, found the hounds 
lying down around the fox unbroken. The whole field had been 
beaten off by the pace; the point twelve miles at least. 

As brilliant a run as any was that in November 1865, when a 
fox found at Lindridge was killed in the open at Mamhead after 
1} hours, during which a great deal of ground was covered, only a 
select few out of a large field getting to the end. These included 
Miss Whidborne, the daughter of the late Master, who that day 
made her début in the field and earned her first brush. Also 
Sir W. Carew and his daughters. 

A memorable run was that from Rora Wood to Middleton Hill 


BABBACOMBE 
Photograph by F. Frith and Co, 


overlooking Chagford, in the year 1884, during Mr. Whidborne’s 
second mastership—a fifteen-mile point in 2} hours. 

Perhaps the straightest and longest point during Mr. Studd’s 
second term of office (of which hereafter) was a run that began in 
the Sands and took hounds by Well Cover over Little Haldon to 
Luscombe, Mamhead, Oxton, Whiteway, Haldon, Belvidere, and 
Dunchideock, the fox being killed in the road beyond Holcombe 
Burnell. This was in 1889, and the distance certainly fifteen miles. 

Of later years, many as have been the good and sometimes great 
runs, perhaps that of last season, a twelve-mile point from Grim Tor 
to ground in Rough Tor hard by West Mill Tor, was as typical as 
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any of what a moorland run should be. Not a single enclosure was 
touched, the whole gallop being on the moor. The time occupied 
was one hour and forty-seven minutes. Hounds left off over thirty 
miles from kennel, which they reached just before eleven that night. 

So large is the South Devon country that at one time it was 
hunted by three distinct packs—the South Devon, the Haldon, and 
the Mid Devon, and even then a large tract at the southern extremity 
was practically not touched at all. The Mid Devon still exist as a 
separate pack, having their country (or a large part of it) on loan 
from the South Devon, and have lately been showing wonderful sport 
under the personal handling of Mr. G. Spiller. 


MEET AT CADEWELL HOUSE 


Space does not permit of more than a passing word respecting 
some of the chief Masters and huntsmen. 

Mr. George Templer’s fame was the outcome of his system of 
hunting turned-down foxes—a system necessitated by the scarcity 
of the wild article—and of his extraordinary control of hounds; while 
the necessity of saving the life of the fox was the occasion of 
desperate riding on the part of his associates in the sport. 

Sir Walter Carew had for huntsman John Beal, a clever painting 
of whom, on a famous grey with his hounds around him, is in the 
possession of Sir Walter’s daughters, the Misses Carew at Haccombe. 
On Sir Walter’s resignation Beal went with the hounds to Mr. Tom 
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Carew at Collipriest, Tiverton, where at one‘time he hunted the 
wild red deer of North Devon. 

Sir Henry Seale (1849 to 1851 and 1856 to 1866), who died in 
1897, though it is nearly forty years since he gave up the pack, like 
Mr. Templer hunted his own hounds, and perhaps the special attri- 
bute that has lasted longest in men’s memories was the power and 
melody of his voice; Mr. Ross’s (1875) tuneful note on the horn 
also still seems to linger in the memory of those who hunted with 
him in the far-echoing hills and woodlands. Between these two 
came the mastership of Mr. Westlake (1865), a quiet-living homely 
gentieman, whose powers of observation and knowledge of woodcraft 
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enabled him to succeed in a remarkable manner where other men 
mounted and equipped as he was would undoubtedly have failed. 

The account of arun previously given when Mr. Whidborne 
(1851) first ‘‘ held the reins of office’’ (for he was twice Master, at 
dates so far apart as 1851 and 1882) is evidence of what his hounds 
could do in a strange country ; for, as stated, the run took place in 
North Devon in the days of the Old Southmolton Hunt Club, when 
several packs came together for a fortnight to hunt in turn. 

As successful as any mastership was perhaps that of Dr. Gaye, 
who in 1885 succeeded Mr. Whidborne’s last term of office, and 
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reaped the advantage of the preceding three years’ careful nursing 
and working up of the country. 

In the year 1878 a separate pack was established, with consent, 
by Sir Laurence Palk (afterwards the first Lord Haldon) and Sir 
John Dantze, to hunt (under the name of the South Devon, Exeter 
Division) the eastern portion of the South Devon country. This 
division practically endured until 1891, when the countries were 
again united. 

Mention has been made of John Beal. Of the other hunts- 
men, Babbage was with Mr. Whidborne from 1850 to 1855, and 


TOTNES FROM THE MOUNT 


Photograph by F. Frith and Co. 


Jack Whitemore, cousin to the late Oakley huntsman, during 
his second mastership (1882 to 1885). Arthur Mason was hunts- 
man to Mr. Ross. But of all by far the most famous was poor 
Collings. For fourteen years his untiring energy and persever- 
ance through difficulties were rewarded with wonderful sport. He 
had a marvellous eye for a country, and was surprisingly good on 
soft ground on the moor. Quick as a dart, he was never hasty ; 
under the most adverse circumstances he never lost his head, his 
casts being most methodical and characterised by marked judgment 
and decision; and he never made fools of his hounds. His death 
occurred on the 20th December 1898, and was most tragic. Having 
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put a fox to ground ina large ‘“‘clitter”’ of rocks at Avechurch in 
Buckland Woods, he was directing bolting operations with the terrier, 
when a small stone—which proved to be the keystone of the huge 
pile of granite boulders—was withdrawn, and the whole mass came 
down with a run, one of the boulders passing over him and crush- 
ing out his life on the spot. 

His successor—an amateur huntsman—Mr. E. P. Bovey, after 
hunting the pack for a couple of seasons volunteered for the South 
African War, and joined the Imperial Yeomanry, only to fall a 
victim to his patriotism, being shot dead in action. 

At a time when the fortunes of the South Devon Hunt seemed 
at a low ebb the present Master, Mr. W. M. G. Singer, came to the 
rescue with Mr. Robert Vicary (of fox-terrier fame) as a colleague, and 
when the three years of their partnership expired the public spirit 
of the present Master induced him to carry on alone the obliga- 
tions of the office. He has been singularly successful in putting 
matters on a satisfactory basis, and fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services as huntsman of Mr. Willie Rendell, who, coming of 
a sporting stock, is what may be termed a natural born huntsman. 
The combination has proved a most happy one. With William 
Cole from the Dartmoor as first whip and kennel huntsman, and 
H. Thompson from the Blackmore Vale as second whip, the present 
staff work together with a cheerful harmony not always found where 
professionals have to minister to an amateur. The pack (strength- 
ened by the addition in 1903 of the Fourbarrow dog pack, pur- 
chased from Mr. J. Williams of Scorrier) numbers forty-five couple, 
it has already attained a high state of perfection, and is annually 
improving. Mr. Singer’s popularity, however, is unbounded, and 
his purchase of the Leighton Estate, comprising 1,500 acres, in the 
heart of the moor country, was, we understand, prompted solely in 
the interests of sport. 

Asa huntsman Mr. W. Rendell has shown that he has found 
his true vocation. An admirable horseman, quick, active, and 
persevering, with a good eye for a country and a thorough know- 
ledge of all the intricacies of the sport, cheery with both hounds 
and field, he bids fair to make a name for himself second to none 
in the annals of the chase in the West country. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 


IV.—RACING 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE Rules of Racing are set forth in 183 clauses, some of which 
are again subdivided into as many as seven parts; and it may 
be observed incidentally that a few of them appear to be not a 
little contradictory, which, however, is not universally accepted as 
a misfortune; at least, I well remember how a Steward of the Jockey 
Club once remarked to me, with a humorous twinkle in the eyes 
behind his spectacles, that there were times when it was not a little 
satisfactory to find that the rules allowed some little freedom of 
interpretation. The unwritten laws could be very briefly sum- 
marised. What the person who desires to obey them has to do is 
exceedingly simple: he must in all emergencies act like a gentle- 
man—that is to say, conscientiously and unselfishly. If he does 
this, and furthermore possesses a ready apprehension, he will never 
go wrong; but this prescription is of course too general, too com- 
prehensive ; one wants incidents, details, anecdotes, to show what 
men should do, and have done, in given circumstances, for from 
these the breach or observance of the unwritten laws can be best 
exemplified; and we will consequently treat the subject thus. It is 
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so voluminous that the difficulty is knowing where to begin. There 
is no relationship in racing, however, closer than that which exists 
between owner and trainer, and we may as well start off with this. 

Of course the terms upon which owners and trainers stand 
differ greatly. Sometimes everything is left to the discretion of the 
man who is primarily responsible for the well-being of the stable ; 
he enters, tries, advises where to run and where to pay forfeit—treats 
the horses, in short, as if they were entirely his property, the owner 
merely performing the ceremony of drawing cheques. There is 
the man, on the other hand, who desires no more from his trainer 
than that he shall get the horses fit to run on dates when the owner 
wishes to see his colours out, he himself entering the animals, 
scratching them—which the person who has to pay usually does 
much more carefully than anybody else—and being more than a 
picturesque figure-head. 

An owner of the latter class once had a goodish chestnut horse 
in a certain stable. Iam of course intentionally vague, and do not 
say, for instance, whether “‘ once” was lately or not. The animal 
was at the top of his form, had just won a fair-class race, ran in 
equally trustworthy fashion at home and out, was in fact at the 
moment an ideal trial horse; and two others in the same stable 
were entered for an important handicap. 

“I wonder if you would have any objection to my putting your 
horse in the gallop next week, sir?” the trainer hastened to ask, 
on meeting the owner. ‘‘ We are going to try the two, and yours 
could tell us just what we want to know?” 

Now, the proprietor of the chestnut, for various reasons, was 
not particularly anxious to gratify a distant acquaintance who had 
no claim upon him except that both employed the same trainer, 
and he replied that he did not care about his horse being used for 
the purpose—he had no interest in the race, did not intend to bet, 
felt no curiosity as to the relative merits of the other two, and in 
short refused. The trainer, a little disappointed—he did want to 
bet—endeavoured not to pull a long face, and so for the time the 
matter ended. 

Next week at Newmarket the owner happened to be exchanging 
a word with the stable jockey, who presently observed : 

“It’s a pity your horse isn’t in that race to-morrow, sir; he 
would have won it comfortably. He’s so well just now. I rode him 
in the gallop at home last week, you know, and he’s never carried 
me so well before.” 

Now, it would have been a transgression of the unwritten laws 
to have asked the jockey any questions—that is, to have required one 
servant to expose the delinquencies of another; but here there had 
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been no such attempt. Luckily the talkative jockey had betrayed 
the state of the case uninvited; but with the knowledge of which 
he had thus accidentally become possessed the owner of the chestnut 
sought out the trainer, and plainly asked : 

‘Did you put my horse in your gallop last week ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, of course I didn’t,” was the reply. “I should 
like to have done so, but you said you did not wish it, and so——” 

“Why do you tell me what is not true? I chance to know 
that you did gallop the horse, but you will not have an opportunity 
of doing so again. Have all mine ready to leave your stable to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

The observance of truth and honesty occupies an important 
place in the unwritten laws. 

It used to be the custom of certain owners, and more rarely is 
so still, to have horses in two or more stables. There may be good 
reasons for sucha thing. A man, for example, wants to do a good 
turn to some young trainer who is just setting up, or it may be to 
some old one who is anxious to fill empty boxes. The owner is well 
satisfied with the regular custodian of his animals, but is anxious to 
help the other, and so sends him a few out of pure kindliness. But 
as a general rule a man who employs more than one trainer does so 
because he thinks that having a horse or two in a stable gives him a 
species of claim to know all about the other horses that are located 
there. 

Lord Acreford is a poor man who likes to have just three or four 
horses to carry the family colours; he bets a pony—f100 is a plunge 
for him. When he launches out he naturally likes to get fair odds. 
He likes also—is specially anxious—to tell his friends when he 
thinks that one of his animals has an extra good chance. But 
Mr. John Jenkins, a professional racing man, has sent two or three 
horses to the stable. He bets monkeys, and it need not be said who 
gets the cream of the market. ‘‘ Why does not Acreford send his 
horses elsewhere ?”’ He feels a regard for his trainer, who, having 
few, would feel the loss of any, and for that reason if Jenkins’s 
horses are not welcome it would seem harsh to insist upon their 
departure. The unwritten law forbids the trainer to gossip about 
Lord Acreford’s horses to anybody else, but we must admit that it is 
a law which in practice it is often awkward to obey. 

Such an owner as Jenkins once went down to a stable where he 
had some horses, making a trial an excuse, his real object being to 
see how an animal belonging to somebody else was progressing in his 
preparation for a great handicap. He watched with all possible 
care, and on what he saw he acted; nor did he mind admitting 
it—thought it was a clever thing to have done, indeed, for when 
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he met the trainer at a race meeting a few days afterwards he said 
slyly: 

“IT was very much struck by the way that brown horse of 
Mr. Blank’s galloped when I was down at your place the other day, 
and I’ve taken 1,000 to 60 about it twice.” 

‘TI think you have taken a great liberty at the same time, sir, 
then,” the outspoken trainer replied. He was not at all anxious 
to keep the inquisitive man’s horses, and had, indeed, been rather 
trying to get them taken away. ‘You might have let Mr. Blank 
back the horse a little himself first before you set the market.” 

Here, again, it will be seen the unwritten law merely wanted 
the hasty backer to behave unselfishly. If the case had been 
reversed with the two men (an improbability, because Mr. Blank is a 
gentleman) there would have been a bitter outcry about forestalling. 

All the anecdotes I am telling are founded on fact; though, for 
the matter of that, a story is no better and no worse for being a true 
one. Here is a little episode which shows that to play the game 
fairly, to observe the laws we are talking about, often pays far best— 
sometimes, indeed, saves disaster. 

A trainer had two horses in the Cambridgeshire. One, a bay 
mare, he knew was a good 7 lb. better than the other, a chestnut 
horse; about that there was no mistake; all he wanted to know 
was what one could do, and then he would understand precisely 
how things stood. He borrowed for the trial a mare that had just 
won a race, but was not particularly gratified when the owner of it 
expressed his intention of coming to see the gallop, though the 
request to this effect could not of course be refused. But the trainer, 
a little suspicious of his man, did not propose to let him know too 
much, and so the bay mare, the better of the two, was not put in. 
If the chestnut could make anything like a fight with the trial horse 
that would be amply good enough to show the bay a winner; and 
to the trainer's vast gratification the chestnut actually won. 

The owner of the trial horse seemed rather jubilant than 
disappointed. However, the trainer said to him: 

“IT need not beg you to say nothing about this, and I need not 
beg you either not to back it. If you will tell me how much you 
would like to have on, I will put it inthe commission ; but look here: 
if by chance I should find that one of the others I have in the race is 
better than this, I suppose you will let me back that for you instead ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” the suspicious owner answered. ‘‘ Of course I 
wouldn’t breathe a word to a soul, or think of backing it. I bet 
very little, but if you won’t mind my having £20, I shall be very 
glad; only I’ll have it on this one, please. You won’t find a better ! 
1 know the form through my old mare.” 
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“Yes, but supposing I should ?’”’ the trainer insisted. 

**No, thank you very much. This is the one I want to back!” 
he said, nodding towards the horse that was walking round them. 
The trainer could not say more at the time, but resolved to do so 
later on in the chapter; a resolution, however, which was not put 
in force; for next day the chestnut that had long stood at 1,000 to 
30 offered—these were old days when long odds were to be had— 
moved up to 20’s, next day to 100 to 7, and so towards the top of 
the list ; which, of course, precisely suited our friend, who was able 
to get all sorts of nice bets about the bay. No one but the man 
who had lent the trial horse could be backing the chestnut, and of 
course it was perfectly well recognised that, in spite of his word to 
the contrary and declaration that he betted little, he was standing 
to win a fortune on what he had seen. 

The race was run, the bay mare cantered home, and the 
trainer’s satisfaction was not at all marred by the vehement abuse 
that was heaped on him by the loser of a very large stake, who was 
calmly reminded that twice he had been invited to have his money 
on anything better if such a better could be found. 

The trainer in this case was also the owner; but it must often 
be a sore temptation to a trainer who sees a horse coming on from 
day to day, feels sure that it will win its trial, and in all probability 
its race, not to wait till the owner has backed the animal, as the 
unwritten laws say he should do. That there are trainers who 
care nothing for these laws no one doubts. The ‘secret de 
Polichinelle ” is the secret which everybody knows except the person 
chiefly concerned in it, and there are stables in which the owner is 
the most ignorant of all. The trainer knows and has acted on his 
knowledge, his commissioner is naturally acquainted with the state 
of the case, both have friends who are allowed to stand in or are 
quietly told to help themselves, and the owner cannot make out 
why he gets such an absurdly cramped price—a problem which the 
trainer protests he is likewise totally unable to solve. 

Such trainers are, however, I am convinced, the exceptions ; and 
of course there are owners and managers of stables who know quite 
as much about the horses and their preparation and chances as does 
the man who is supposed to have them under his peculiar care. 
But the trainer is often placed in an exceedingly awkward position. 
He is asked questions: what is he to say? It is not easy to be 
evasive, because one inquiry turned adroitly aside leads to another. 
The difficulty is not how to reply to the outsider, who can have no 
right to ask the very leading questions which he—or not seldom she 
—does, in fashion blunt or insinuating as the case may be. But 

the owner has friends and acquaintances, and, he not being present, 
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how much should be said to them; how much again to the trainer’s 
own friends when he knows that some of them bet, that some of 
them talk, and that the owner is backing the animal ‘‘ away”? 
Shall he say he thinks it has a bit of a chance? After the race, 
when the horse has trotted home, the friend will be dissatisfied, and 
ask how he could back it when he got so very little encouragement ? 
And perhaps it is a friend whom the trainer really wanted to serve. 
So few good things come off, however, and trainers are so very often 
astray, that in the long run doubtful advice which does not lead to 
a wager, or only to the risk of a small sum, will be best for the 
would-be punter. 

The unwritten laws are, I suppose, more frequently broken by 
the ardent backer in search of information than by anybody else 
—and circumstances do so curiously alter cases! Years ago I had 
an unavoidable acquaintance with a most inveterate racegoer, 
who went to the races simply and solely for the sake of betting. 
He took no interest in horses; if he wandered into the paddock it 
was to find somebody who he thought could tell him something 
and whom he could not find elsewhere, and he touted incessantly, 
never scrupling to ask anybody anything. He came into money, 
bought a few horses—merely to bet on—and no one ever more 
vehemently denounced the racecourse seekers after information. 
He was half furious, half miserable, if he saw people speaking to 
his trainer, feeling sure that they must be obtaining illicit informa- 
tion, and utterly forgetting the days when he would go up to and 
question an owner or trainer with whom his acquaintance was of 
the slightest—someone he had casually talked to in a train, perhaps 
--with a confidently insinuating, ‘“‘ I expect he’ll tell me!” as 
if there were any reason why “he” should. 

If a trainer has a secret it is not his property, but that of the 
owner who pays so much a week to have his horse trained and 
incidentally tried and tested, and the unwritten laws say that such 
a secret should not be sought; but here let it be frankly confessed 
that these are counsels of perfection, which frail humanity, keenly 
bent on taking 100 to 30, cannot approach. 

The owner certainly ought to be allowed first run at the 
market. ‘‘ Have you backed yours?” is not an improper question 
for anyone to put to a man with whom he is on terms. “ Are 
you going to back yours?” is improper; the unwritten laws 
allow one, not the other. ‘I will tell you at the right time,” 
was the reply I heard given last year to an indiscreet inquiry 
made to an owner by an over-hasty friend whom he wished to 
oblige without spoiling his own market. 

Here is another instance of how disregard of the laws we 
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are considering, which inculcate truth to begin with, or if not 
truth, silence, or at any rate not untruth, may prove expensive 
--“ Honesty is the best policy” is a mean proverb, but it is 
often a wise one. 

A friend of mine had a highly promising young steeplechase 
horse, and, staying in a country house for a certain very sporting 
fixture, he told the gentleman manager who had charge of the 
animal to send it to the meeting. The horse never arrived, but a 
letter came instead. “I have not sent the horse,’ the epistle 
said, “because there are one or two which might beat him, and 
he is in a race at Gatwick next week that he can’t lose. He is a 
perfect jumper and very fit and well. It will be much better to 
run him there.” 

My friend was vexed, because he had wanted to support the 
meeting and also to see the horse run, and he could not get to 
Gatwick. I was at the latter place, however, and chanced to be 
in a room with the manager of this animal shortly before the race 
for which he was to run. 

‘*What’ll win this steeplechase ?” he casually inquired. 

I hesitated purposely, and then said, ‘‘ You have one in, I see, 
and I fancy someone told me you had a chance ? ” 

“Dear me! Who could have told you that, I wonder?” he 
replied. ‘‘Mine? Oh, mine’s got no chance. I think he’ll make a 
nicish horse next season, you know, but he’s only had a couple of 
schools; I can’t trust him to jump, and of course he’s not nearly 
ready. No; no earthly to-day!” 

I expect that this story had been told to more than one other 
friend,” for in a small field 4 to 1 was offered against the horse. 
Of course I backed it, and told everyone I knew why I believed 
that it was as nearly as possible a good thing. The original 
favourite went out, this horse started at 5 to 4 on, and won anyhow, 
the manager's big starting-price commission returning him some- 
thing like a quarter of what it would have amounted to had he not 
broken the unwritten law which forbids deception. 

Here is a little story of Mr. Black and Mr. White, the former a 
racing man—a well-to-do one, moreover, but without conscience— 
the latter a gentleman and a sportsman. Mr. Black had a horse in 
the first race one day, an animal that was tolerably sure to start a 
warmish favourite, though there is reason to suspect that its success 
was not desired, and therefore not anticipated; but Black was not 
unnaturally anxious to let it be thought that he fancied it, and he 
took an opportunity of telling Mr. White that he believed it was 
certain to win. Of course Mr. White thanked him; remarking, 
however, that he rarely betted except on his own horses; but a 
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friend who was with him pricked up his ears, and with an air of 
assumed frankness Black told him enough to send him off to his 
favourite bookmaker. The horse was beaten. 

Mr. White had one in the next race, and one that Black made 
out to be a good thing if something else did not run; and he arranged 
to have a nice race if he could contrive it. Mr. White’s habit was 
to see his horses saddled, then to come in and back them himself in 
an undisguised way—sometimes rather heavily. Black called an 
acquaintance aside, told him he might want some money put on, and 
asked him do it. If Black went and took a place by a certain pillar 
on the stand and pulled out his handkerchief the friend was to put 
him on £100 with two bookmakers whom he specially named ; and 
the same instructions he gave to a couple of other commissioners. 
Then he waited for Mr. White, to intercept him on his way from 
the paddock. White duly appeared, and Black was so earnest in 
the expression of regret for having led him astray about the last 
favourite that the open-hearted White felt quite as if he were under 
an obligation. 

“I don’t know when I have been more surprised and dis- 
appointed,” Black said; ‘‘and I shouldn’t mind so much if I had 
not made your friend lose his money. I hope you will be luckier 
this time than I was last!” 

“‘Thank you very much,” was the reply. ‘‘ Yes, I quite expect 
to win. My trainer is very confident. He only feared the Scratch 
filly, and she looks dreadfully light and tucked up—evidently over- 
done I think. I am going to back mine.”’ 

This was what Black wanted to know. Hastily mounting the 
steps, he drew out his handkerchief, his three commissioners set to 
work, and by the time Mr. White reached the rails, having stopped 
to speak to two or three other men on his way, the odds against his 
horse had materially shortened—it had been already well backed all 
down the line. It won easily, and Black was delighted with his 
cleverness. 

The unwritten laws require perfect frankness between trainer 
and owner; and if confidence does not exist, it is better that the 
relationship should be severed. Some years ago an American 
owner’s horses were trained in a South-country stable, and the 
trainer wrote detailed letters by every mail giving all particulars 
about them. The local tout chanced to be a man with no very 
keen eye for a horse. The accounts of the work which he published 
were often quite inaccurate; but the owner read the paper for which 
the man wrote, trusted him, distrusted his trainer, and took his 
horses away, because the particulars of work done as given in the 
letters differed from those given in the journal. 
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This same trainer was vastly surprised day after day to see an 
animal in his stable creeping up in the market for an important 
handicap. Who was backing it he utterly failed to guess, though 
he was aware that it could not be anybody who knew the state of 
the case, for the animal was far from sound. One evening the 
manager of the horses arrived to see them out next day, and the 
trainer drew his attention to the shortening odds. He could not 
imagine who was putting the money on, he observed. 

“Why, I have been doing it quietly myself,” the manager 
remarked. ‘I can’t see what is to beat him, can you?” 

“I think he will beat himself,” was the reply. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that he has a leg? I am afraid to send him along, for I 
believe a good strong gallop would break him down altogether.” 

This was an entirely new view of the situation to the suspicious 
manager. He had not suspected that there was anything wrong 
with the horse. However, it was necessary to see just how matters 
were, and it was decided to give him a gallop next morning and find 
out. I arrived the following evening—at that time I had a share 
in an animal trained in the stable—and found the supposed good 
thing, when I went round to see the horses, with a leg like a bolster. 
Owner and manager were not playing the game, and poetical justice 
would have demanded that they should suffer by losing their money ; 
but sometimes poetical justice comes out upside down, and it did 
so here. A stable companion who—having incurred a big penalty—— 
was supposed to have a great deal too much weight was tried, found 
to have a rosy chance, it was easy to back him at long prices, and 
he won. 

As applied to jockeys, the unwritten law demands that they 
should speak the truth—if indeed that law can be regarded as an 
unwritten one. 

“‘ How did you get off?” an owner will ask. In point of fact 
the horse has got off badly, but the jockey in many cases will not 
admit it, will declare that he was “‘ about first away ’’—will not even 
make the excuse that the horse “ hung a little’”—and so the owner 
is led to a false conclusion. 

What has been said will, I think, be found to have borne out 
the assertion at the beginning of this paper. The unwritten laws 
may be summarised in the three words “‘ Play the game.” 


WILD-GOOSE DRIVING AT BERKELEY 
BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY 


THERE can be few kinds of shooting, apart from big game, more 
exciting than that of driven geese. Perhaps not many have ever 
taken part in such sport, or even have the faintest idea what a goose 
drive is like. But if they have, then assuredly they cannot fail to 
have been impressed, if their experience were anything approaching 
that of my first day’s drive at Berkeley. 

I speak of the drive being at Berkeley, though it was not actually 
there, but some six miles distant from the castle, and just beyond 
the little village of Slimbridge, with its tall graceful spire, and its 
pretty yew hedges bordering the churchyard—in which, by the way, 
the worthy parson avers that three foxes nightly “roost.” This 
may or may not be actually the case, but foxes in this country are 
fond of trees, and Gloucestershire is a foxy country; there are foxes 
about galore, too many in my opinion, for chopping and changing 
is tiresome work for hounds and followers. But what a country this 
is! To me, it is a marvel how horses get over it, enclosed as it is by 
great hairy fences, big banks, and wide deep ditches. No wonder 
scarcely a day passes without a handful of thrusting Nimrods coming 
to grief. 

But this is a digression. I am sitting down to write my 
experience of a goose drive, not a description of a hunting country, 
so I will hold hard here, and get away back to my original line, 
and stick to it. 
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Our “ wild-goose chase”—in one sense of the word, though 
not in the ordinary acceptance of it—took place in the last days of 
January 1905. I will give an account of it just as everything 
happened, and as I jotted it down in my notebook. 

Imagine a perfect morning, the sun shining brilliantly, the 
ground hard as nails—no hunting for the last fortnight; it is fresh, 
though not by any means too cold, for the sun tones down the crisp 
frosty air. The brake is round at 9.30 a.m. There are only three of 
us coming from the castle—Lord Fitzhardinge, Mr. Critchley Martin, 
and myself. The other guns are to meet us at the decoy keeper’s 
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cottage. After passing out of the quaint and narrow old streets of 
ancient Berkeley town we emerge into the country. The horses are 
well ‘‘ roughed,” for the roads are ‘‘a bit slape,” as they call it in 
Yorkshire; so away we rattle. Rising in front of us are the Cotswold 
Hills; a grand range they are, too, and in the pure air of bright 
morning sunlight look at their best. We cross the Midland 
Railway by Berkeley Road Station, and bending gradually to the 
left, run parallel with the line for some little way. Again we 
bend to the left, and recross the line, which winds its way to the 
right to Gloucester some fifteen miles distant. We pass through 
Slimbridge, to which I have referred, and then cross the Gloucester 
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and Bristol Canal, a wide straight piece of water down which large- 
sized barges with huge sails pass to and fro. Another half-mile and 
we shall be at our destination, for now we are making a “ bee line”’ 
for the river Severn. 

On either side of us the ground about here is as flat as a pancake ; 
but great hedges, regular bullfinches, enclose these grass meadows. 
These are the beloved of the wild goose. Here we are; awaiting us 
are Major Gist, late of 5th Dragoon Guards, a keen sportsman 
with hounds, gun, or rod, and Mr. Peto, son of the late Sir Morton 
Peto, once the owner of Somerleyton, now the residence of Sir Savile 
Crossley. This latter place is well known as one of the very best 
decoys in England, for who has not heard of Fritton Decoy on the 
Broads? In addition to these gentlemen, one of the tenant farmers, 
Mr. Burnett, is present, for of wild geese and their ways, after 
many years’ experience, his knowledge is colossal. The guns are 
resting against the wall of the keeper’s house, eight or nine of them 
of varying sizes and weight. The goose gun is not exactly one which 
I should select to go rabbit-shooting in a wood with ; neither would I, 
for preference, pick out Lord Fitzhardinge’s ‘‘ twopenny tube,” as he 
appropriately calls it, for snipe-shooting, though doubtless were I to 
do so, and able to raise and point it in the direction of a snipe, and 
by good fortune to hold straight, and not fail over on my back 
from the recoil, I think I could bring one down from where I stand, 
even on the nethermost ridge of the highest Cotswold. 

Having selected my gun, and had a keeper told off to load for me 
and restrain my anxiety to try my skill, we move away towards the 
scene of our first drive. The old and armless watcher—how long he 
has watched, heaven alone knows—has reported the birds to be feed- 
ing in a grass field away to our right, two enclosures inland from the 
river. Pipes and cigarettes are now put away, talking is reduced to 
a low whisper ; for geese are very wide awake to danger, and a sound 
may now send them sky high and away. The fields we are now 
traversing, lying between the birds and the river to which they will 
fly when disturbed, are fields which have been reclaimed. Once 
upon a time the river Severn flowed over them, and mighty ships 
were to be seen where grass is now growing luxuriantly and hares 
disport themselves. On our left the broad field, perhaps some 
hundreds of acres in extent, slopes very gently down to the mud of 
the river. This mud will be covered when the tide is up, but now 
for a mile perhaps, or less (distance is deceptive), bank after bank of 
mud is seen, with between narrow channels of water. 

Beyond all this runs the river, scarcely perceptible from where 
we stand. On our right is a huge hedge, over which the birds will 
cross and re-cross many times to-day. At the end of this hedge, 
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and placed in an angle formed by another one, is the small 
shooting hut surrounded by bushes. Here his lordship dismounts 
from his shooting pony, and proceeds to distribute his “ guns.” 
Two go up the hedge to the right inland ; whilst Lord Fitzhardinge, 
Mr. Peto, and myself line the old river bank, which is covered with 
rough large stones. The drivers—there are only three of them 
—are waiting to put up the birds, but will not move until we have 
had plenty of time to settle ourselves. What these drivers will then 
do is as follows :—There will only be one actual driver, the other two 
serving as flankers. The driver, when all is ready, will walk casually 
across the field in which the birds are feeding. If they fly towards 
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the guns, it will not be necessary for the flankers to show them- 
selves; but if the birds take it into their heads to go the wrong 
way, then immediately the right or left man must be in evidence, 
and endeavour to cause them to mend their ways. The position of 
affairs just now is as follows :—Major Gist and Mr. Critchley Martin 
are away on our right front behind a hedge at right angles to our 
line in case the birds break in that direction ; Lord Fitzhardinge is a 
hundred yards to the left of the hut, and behind a small thorn tree. 
I am next to him, sitting and crouching on an icy-cold stone; next 
to me is Mr. Peto, lying in as dignified a position as his manly 
form will allow him on the same hard substance; and beyond him 
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is Mr. Burnett, watching the flanks. There will now be a moment 
to spare, so out comes my note-book. Nothing like putting down 
things as they occur, for one is apt to forget many details which 
all help to fill in a mental picture. 

What do I now see from my rocky damp perch as I sit with my 
back to the bank? Facing me a wide panorama ; immediately in 
front are the mud banks and the old breakwaters built of stone, now 
uncovered as it is low water. In the distance is the long line of 
hills, known as the Forest of Dean, famous for its collieries and 
woodcock. At the foot of these hills the railway runs, and as I sit 
I see the white smoke of two trains curling in the distance. There 
is still a mist hanging over the hills, but it is rising, and in a few 
minutes the distant view will unfold itself. Sound carries far to- 
day ; a church clock miles away strikes eleven; I hear it as plainly 
as if it were in the next field. Curlews I also hear afar off, but they 
are near the river. These and the trains are the only sounds on 
this brilliant, beautiful January morning. My loader now tells me 
I had better be prepared, as any moment the birds will be up, when 
it will be necessary to keep my face glued to the stones, and con- 
cealed as much as possible. So keen-eyed are they, that the glint 
of the eye is enough to attract their notice. Still silence reigns ; 
true, my heart thumps a little with excitement, for I am new to this 
sort of game. When will the thunderous sound made by some 
3,000 birds rising together reach us? They are up! Heavens 
alive, what a sound! Imagine 3,000 geese flapping their great 
wings, and filling the air with their cries or calls, or whatever the 
name for it is. Nearer and nearer it comes, and now my heart is 
going like a motor; the loader has handed me my “ Long Tom,” 
but I must not even “risk an eye” to look up. It has been im- 
pressed on me beforehand that I must on no account shoot until at 
least several hundred have passed over me, or it will cause the main 
body to rise up out of reach or break back. But something has 
happened! They have seen something, or scented danger, or else 
the drive was not well arranged. 

I peep up; there they all are, 300 to 400 yards up in the air— 
out of shot, of course. The sky is black with line upon line of them, 
and they are moving off, one body of them to our right front, and 
one to the left. Nota shot is fired! A short but expressive word 
escapes my lips; but it is useless, they are gone, making a wide 
detour to the mud banks, and to a channel just this side of the river 
in our immediate rear a mile away. No help for it: we must now 
go into the hut, and wait, smoke, and hope. I look at my watch; it 
is 11.20. Weare joined by the Major and Mr. Martin; the latter 
tells us he could have bagged a brace as they flew within shot of 
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him, but the rule is to wait till a number have passed well over. So 
he obeyed like a good sportsman, though I’ll warrant me his fingers 
itched to pull the trigger. There all the birds are chattering, and 
washing themselves, and no doubt very much annoyed at their meal 
having been disturbed. A good telescope of the Major’s shows us 
that they cover thickly a front of nearly a mile. Will they come 
back, or is the day too fine and still for sport? I fear me it 
is. Perhaps when the tide rises they will shift. We shall see! 
Meanwhile we are very comfortable; it is warm, and we are 
sheltered, and if one likes to go inside the hut there is a stove; but 
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there is no need for this, so we watch eagerly and anxiously the 
movements of the birds. I hear now what I take to be a train 
in the distance passing along beneath the hills beyond the river. 
I am told, however, that this is the tide coming up like a mill race; 
so now let us watch and see if our hopes are to be confirmed as the 
tide reaches the birds. 

A wait of about ten minutes ensues, when some eagle-eyed 
person—Mr. Burnett I think it is—suddenly remarks, ‘‘ A goose is 
coming!” Up the bank we scramble to see the welcome sight. 
Yes, there he goes away to our right—a scout—just to see if all is 
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right. It is twelve o’clock, so our wait has been a short one, due no 
doubt to the fact that not a shot was fired during the first drive. 
Here come three more, right overhead—so down we pop out of 
sight—evidently an advance party to see that the land is clear for 
the main body. Now more come—eight in one direction, ten in 
another; higher up are twenty-five—fifty—hundred—two hundred ; 
for now they come thick and fast, line after line of them like 
waves, or sections of companies advancing. Some fly in a straight 
line ; some—most of them—in a V formation ; and a few in a follow- 
my-leader fashion. They are going back to their field, the fence of 
which is but 300 yards away from us. But ere settling they will fly 
around a mile or more, wheeling and screeching, gradually joining 
forces, till with legs out and wings still they reach the ground. 
Every sound has again died away, but a peep through the glass at 
the field shows it simply black with them, just beyond a belt of 
trees. Time now is 12.10. We have scrambled back to our original 
places, the drivers are ready to start, and now crouching and hoping 
we await the mighty sound that tells us they are again coming. 
Just a peep behind me of the view; the haze has lifted, and the 
scene is magnificent. The tide is beginning to hide the mud, and 
soon a miniature sea will have made its appearance. 

My “‘ Long Tom” is loaded and ready ; it is an eight-bore, with 
steel barrels. The charge is seven drachms of black powder and two 
and a half ounces of shot. The shoulder of the butt is padded with 
rubber to take off the recoil, but there is far less of this than one 
would expect, owing no doubt to the gun being heavy. 

Hark! they are up! Louder and louder, nearer and nearer, 
comes their great chorus. Shall I shoot? Not yet; for see, they 
pass over his lordship well within shot of his ‘‘ twopenny tube,” 
and he stands motionless. But the main body, where is it? These 
birds which come over us, and which are well within shot, 
for my gun kills at over 100 yards, are but detachments. I get 
up—words are now quite inadequate to relieve my feelings; the 
birds have risen to any height, and are making for the river, flying 
and twisting like rooks before stormy weather. Nota shot for the 
second drive! Sadly we retire to the hut, and again make up our 
minds to wait. Someone reports that there is another lot down a 
few fields away to our right. Shall we go for them? Yes: why 
not? And just as we think we will go there comes the luncheon- 
cart in view. So lunch arrests our intention. No need to describe 
this—I will leave the reader to understand it was Irish stew, and 
very hot; and as we eat this Hibernian dish, we see through our 
small window our old friends making for the country again, so we 
buck up, and by the time lunch is over they are all down once more. 
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This time we take up a different position, a field or two away to our 
right front. Lord Fitzhardinge dismounts his pony behind a tall 
hedge at the corner of a spinney; on his left is the Major; on his 
right, behind the spinney, is Mr. Martin; while Mr. Peto and 
I measure our lengths on the wet grass in the centre of a field. 
Beyond us is Mr. Burnett. 

Up the geese get, and again I have the heart-thumping experi- 
ence. I cram my face in the wet grass, waiting for my man to give 
me the signal. ‘‘ Now!” is all that he says, and in an instant Iam on 
my feet, my gun pointing well in front of my bird—a difficult task 
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to pick one when the sky overhead is black with them, but still I 
do pick. Bang goes my seven drachms—no effect apparently ! 
Bang goes my left barrel, and up goes my second two ounces and a 
half of shot. Still no sign of a hit. Can it be possible I have missed ? 
I am used to driven grouse and partridges and tall pheasants, but to 
miss a goose! Something must be wrong. I watch sadly the great 
mass moving away with slowly flapping wings. But stay, surely there 
is one flying lower and lower; will he reach the river bank? My 
loader, too, has seen it, and has disappeared. Anxiously I wait and 
watch ; but not for long, as in a minute I see his head appear over 
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the bank. His face is lighted up, he holds in his hand my first goose! 
My cup of joy is full. 

And how have my friends got on? The “ twopenny tube ” has 
done its work well at 150 yards, killing the bird dead as a door 
nail. These are the only two picked up this drive, and my bird as 
I examine it shows a hole through the centre of the breast one 
could put a fist in. But what extraordinary vitality to allow a bird 
to fly even a yard with such a mortal wound! I go through a short, 
simple ceremony, conducted by his lordship, which is connected with 
the execution of one’s first goose. I don’t know whether I wouldn’t 
sooner be “‘ blooded”’ than “‘ goosed’*’; in fact, I’m sure I prefer the 
former. 

Other drives follow, and more ill-luck, though the “tube” 
again does its duty manfully and brings down its bird each time. 
The weather is all against us to-day for a big bag; it is far too still 
and bright, and this is all opposed to sport. The wind, too, is 
wrong; in fact, we could not have picked a worse day—for killing. 
But as a spectacle I never could have believed there was such a 
sight. Yet I am told I onlysawa “few”! What a “ good number ” 
must be I cannot imagine; I can only suppose they have to light 
the candles, as it must surely be like night when they fill the sky- 
They are peculiar birds, and are known as the Alba Frons (white 
fronted). They have a distinctive mark on them—a white band on 
the forehead, hence the name. The breasts are white with black 
bars across; the wings folded reach, and sometimes slightly exceed, 
the length of the tail. The legs are orange; bill, flesh colour; nail, 
white; the upper plumage, ash-brown. A large space at the base 
of the bill and round the forehead pure white, bordered by a dark- 
shaded band towards the head. Length, two feet three inches ; and 
the old birds generally have a handsome tortoiseshell colouring on 
the breast. This goose is a regular visitor to England, but it is not 
so abundant as it was twenty to thirty years ago. In Scotland it is 
numerous, and in Ireland it is the commonest of any of its species, 
except the coast-feeding brent. It is supposed to be not so vigilant 
a bird as the grey-lag or bean species, and much resembles the 
barnacle in not always choosing such hopelessly open ground to 
feed on. And grass is its food. These birds make their appear- 
ance in the Severn in August, about Wootton Fair Day. They 
remain, i.e. the first lot, about six weeks, and then go away, 
leaving behind them a dozen or so to hand over the camp to the 
next lot. 

The game books which are kept with scrupulous care at 
Berkeley are very interesting. Lord Fitzhardinge has for many 
years been a keen and brilliant shot, and has done much shooting 
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in Egypt. From 1871 to 1894 he obtained the following head of 
game to his own gun :— 


Various - - 530 
Quail - - - - - 5252 
Wildfowl 

Pigeons - - - - 

Snipe - - - - 


Total 


As regards wildfowl at Berkeley, the following extracts are 
interesting :— 


Total wildfowl in 1846 3,209 
1853 2,042 
1865 306 
1894 2,025 
1891 - gI 
- - 2,010 


Of geese, 146 were obtained in 1881, 147 in 1891, 94 in 1903, 


and 44 in 1904. In this last year, 641 duck, 294 widgeon, 521 teal, 
44 geese, and Io various, making 1,510 in all, were the net returns. 
So Berkeley is by no means the worst place for wildfowl-shooting, 
but, on the contrary, is one of the very best. 

To be called a goose has generally been considered as 
casting somewhat of an aspersion on one’s intellectual capabilities, 
but since I have had my experience of a goose drive, and enjoyed 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing about all their ways, I am 
inclined to think that in future I shall take it as a compliment to 
my astuteness rather than a rebuke when I am likened unto a goose, 
if it be of the Alba Frons species. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


Il.—A TRAINING TREACHERY: A TALE OF THE 
BOAT RACE 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


“I’m quite ready to back my opinion,” said Stanger. “I'll lay 
you 3 to 1—in tenners, shall we say ?—on Cambridge.” 

The club smoking-room contained three young men, and one 
considerably older. The youths, all intimates, were discussing the 
chances of the ’Varsity Boat Race with the enthusiasm and with the 


self-satisfied confidence which is in its manifest prime when its owner 
counts little more than twenty as the number of his years. Each 
individual member of the crews had been the subject of argument. 
From bow to stroke the most recondite faults had been demonstrated 
in each and every oar, while minute excellences which had escaped 
the less intelligent criticism of the man in the street were widely 
canvassed from the point of view of experts. Stanger had crystal- 
lised the prevalent opinion in the speech with which this story 
opens. Hussey, to whom it had been addressed, shook his head. 

“TI never bet against my own side,” he answered shortly. 

** Very good principle,” said Latham, the Oxfordman. ‘ From 
what I’ve seen of the practice, I’m sorry to say I have to agree with 
your conclusions, Stanger ; but I’ll take you—merely in sovereigns— 
‘just for a bit o’ sport, like,’ as Jerry Bindloss, our local bookie, 
calls it.” 

“Right,” said Stanger, nodding and booking the bet. ‘‘ There’s 
one thing about it, you’re sure of a run for your money. Your 
choice in this event will always win—ifthere’s a chance of winning.” 

‘* And can’t be got at,” added Hussey. 

The man in the corner suddenly looked up over the edge of his 
newspaper. He was‘a burly, clean-shaved elder of a legal caste 
of countenance. The slight grizzling of the hair beside his temples 
proclaimed his age a full generation ahead of the boys by whose 
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conversation he had been both amused and interested. He seemed 
to hesitate momentarily. Then he made rejoinder to the last 
speaker’s remark. 

** Are you quite sure?” he asked, gently. 

The three swerved round, and stared at him as three well-bred 
fox-terriers might eye an intrusive mastiff. 

“I beg your pardon?” answered Hussey, with ceremonious 
politeness. 

The man smiled. 

‘*T was merely asking, in reply to your confident statement that 
a crew could not be got at, if you were sure of that fact.” 

The youth looked at his companions for support. They en- 
couraged him with appreciative nods. 

“Tt has never, to my knowledge, been heard of,” he submitted. 

The questioner gave a short shrug of his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he answered, meditatively. He encompassed the youths 
with a gaze of stolid benignance, while he played abstractedly with 
his pince-nez. He seemed like one forming a decision. Finally, as if 
he rent some tension of the mind, he spoke with sudden abruptness. 
““It was done—once,” he said, ‘something like thirty years ago.” 

Hussey’s eyebrows were lifted. 

‘*‘ Indeed,” he responded, politely, but with a distinct want of 
conviction in his tone. The other two echoed the dissyllable with 
the same lack of enthusiasm. 

The intruder laughed. 

‘* You don’t believe my unsupported word ?” hesaid. ‘“ Indeed, 
why should you? Let me introduce myself. My name is Seton- 
Leathes. Many members of the club will vouch for that if you ask 
them, and if you consult authorities you will see that I stroked 
Cambridge three years in succession.” 

An instant change suffused the ingenuous countenances of the 
young men. Genuinely, if a little incoherently, they murmured the 
pleasure which this introduction gave them. 

‘‘Of course your name is very familiar to us,” said Stanger. 
**' You won twice, and lost by a yard the third time.” 

*“Yes—after leading by eight lengths,” said Seton-Leathes, 
with a very wry face. 

“Eight lengths!” They echoed the words incredulously. ‘I 
couldn’t have believed that was possible,” said Latham. “ It—it 
wasn't the year you sank?” 

The older man laughed again. 

‘** By no means,” he returned ; ‘‘ we finished. About the best 
Cambridge crew which ever sat in a boat were vanquished by about 
the worst Oxford eight which was ever scratched together. Time 
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something like five and twenty minutes; Cambridge, going easy, 
passed under Hammersmith Bridge at least six lengths ahead.” 

“Surely there was some explanation,” said Stanger. ‘‘ Were 
you overtrained ?”’ 

Seton-Leathes rubbed his nose reflectively. 

“‘ That was the explanation furnished by the comments of every 
newspaper,” he answered. ‘I wonder if I ought to tell you the 
real one?” 

The three grinned. 

‘If you can’t,” began Hussey, “I think it was hardly fair —— ” 

‘‘To raise your curiosity up to fever point,” interrupted the 
other. ‘‘ Well, I dare say you're right. And as a matter of fact 
the villain of the piece has been dead this twenty years, and I don’t 
propose to tell you his real name. You won’t go leaking the yarn 
to any of these dashed magazines or papers, will you?” 

They promised unanimously. Three cigarette-cases were pro- 
duced. Three voices suggested a refilling of this notable veteran’s 
glass. Accepting tobacco but declining drink, he plunged into his 
story forthwith. 

“When we went up to tidal waters the third year that I stroked 
our boat,” he began, “I think I may say that the odds on us were 
anything you liked to mention. Not only were we an intrinsically 
strong crew, but seven, five, and bow had rowed behind me in the 
two previous years, while of the remaining four only one was new 
tothe race. And as he was Lloyd, the Australian, who won both 
the Wingfields and the Goblets afterwards—though I don’t say 
that is proof that a man is fit to sit in an eight-oar—you can see 
that we didn’t want for material. The only possible defect about so 
much excellence was the chance of going stale. And that our 
trainers scoffed at. They worked us lightly but steadily, and the 
first trial they sent us on the flood surprised the critics, expectant 
of great things though they were. Against a head wind we did 
18.30. It was reckoned that under good conditions we should have 
lowered the record to somewhere about seventeen ! 

“Now Oxford, on the other hand, had had just about the 
hardest of hard luck. It was before the days when influenza was 
fashionable, but that was probably the foundation of their mis- 
fortunes. No fewer than three of their men were crocked up within 
a fortnight of the race, and their reserves were of the very weakest. 
It really went to our hearts, watching them practise, to think how 
we were being wasted on such opponents! Certainly pride had the 
very heaviest of falls. 

‘‘ The trainers we had were of the very best. Arthurs, a former 
President, and Barrington—suppose we call him. For good, solid, 
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ding-dong hammering a crew into shape I don’t suppose Arthurs 
has ever been excelled. Not a nagger, souring his men, you'll 
understand; but one who would have what he meant as he meant, 
and would take no denial. He laid the foundations of five as good 
crews as ever practised on the Cam, and took his own college to the 
head of the river and kept it there all the time he was in residence. 
He was our first slogger. But when it came to finish—well, Bar- 
rington made rings round him. 

*“* Barrington showed signs of being what I sometimes think is 
a most unfortunate thing to be—a genius. Whatever he touched, 
from a social, intellectual, or athletic point of view, he made a 
success of. And the last of these three, at that time, had much 
more attraction for him than the other two. He was mad on 
what he called the ‘ poetry’ of rowing. For subtle insight into an 
oar’s tricks and failings, for perception of what was lacking to a 
finish, what was exaggerated in a beginning, he had no equal. And 
he could make the pupil see with his own master eye. Whatever I 
learned of oarsmanship I learned from him and Arthurs, and there 
was no question which of the two left the deeper impression. They 
say Barrington went down to the medical school and got a friend to 
dissect a couple of forearms for him when the wrist work of a crew 
he was coaching went more than ordinarily wrong. He came back 
and explained intricate muscular matters to those louts with an 
intuition and enthusiasm which gained them four bumps in three 
evenings ! 

“It had been quite by chance that we had had the luck of 
getting him as trainer. Since he had left the ’Varsity two years 
before he had disappeared—to America, it was reported. Arthurs, 
stumbling up against him in town at Christmas time, and finding 
that he was on the beach as far as employment went, had been 
quick to seize on the opportunity. Barrington had accepted the 
Boat Club’s invitation to train with an eagerness which led one to 
suspect that his mere board and lodging had become questions of. 
difficulty with him. I heard him bemoaning to Arthurs one day 
that the overpowering excellence of our crew made it impossible 
for a man to make anything on our efforts. 

‘*T have tried a score of bookies if I have tried one,’ he said, 
‘but not a fielder of the lot but asked 8 to 1 or worse. It is most 
discouraging to a man.’ 

“You shouldn’t have put such an extra superfine polish on 
them,’ laughed Arthurs. ‘I'd give anybody ro to 1 witha light heart 
myself.’ 

*** We couldn't get them to look stale and affect the odds 
that way?’ suggested Barrington; and Arthurs said it was quite 
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possible that we should stale ourselves without any help. ‘ But not 
to the extent of getting laid out by that little lot,’ he added as 
Oxford went by, feathering under water in a cloud of spray. 

** Within ten days of the race we were going with such clock- 
work precision that both trainers began to look dissatisfied. There 
was very little to comment on in our work, and the shadow of 
overtrain began to loom in their minds. To bring a crew up to 
concert pitch ten days too soon is, as you well know, a trifle worse 
than doing so ten days too late. Now and again I caught a look 
in Arthurs’s face when we came in from a spin as if he wished to 
see us ragged. Then, from self-interested motives, I made a 
suggestion to him myself. 

““* My old dad is running a likely three-year-old at Leicester, 
Arthurs,’ said I. ‘ What is the objection to having an early spin 
on Wednesday and letting us have the afternoon off? You can tub 
what men you like afterwards, if you see the necessity.’ 

“** What!’ he shouted. ‘Let you go risking chills on a nasty 
draughty racecourse! As likely as not, too, you’d do something 
ridiculous and throw the whole crew out for a week! ’ 

*** And jolly glad you’d be if I did, and you know it,’ said I, 
bluntly. ‘What do you want to massacre the poor Oxford devils 
for? We could lick them as it is with our left hands and our eyes 
shut.’ 

“Well, we argued it up and down for some time, but in the 
end he gave in, with the consequence that the following Wednesday 
afternoon I found myself with Barrington at Euston, taking the 
mid-day train to Leicester with about a couple of hundred other 
racegoers. Arthurs had quieted down when his colleague agreed 
to accompany me. He had every confidence that Barrington would 
see that I did nothing foolish. 

‘Just before the train started I was at the bookstall. Two 
men, bookies in every outline, passed me, going down the platform. 
I saw one of them come to a stop opposite Barrington, who was 
standing at the carriage door. The man smiled broadly and nodded. 

‘Barrington was staring at him in a hesitating sort of way. 
The man spoke. Then I saw every shred of colour vanish out of 
Barrington’s face. With what was evidently an unconscious 
gesture his hand went up towards his throat, as if something 
choked him. 

‘*The man went a step nearer and spoke again. Barrington 
replied. At which the other smiled again, shrugged his shoulders, 
and passed on. The whole incident was over in a few seconds. 

“There is no doubt that my curiosity was aroused, but it 
remained unslaked. Barrington was remarkably silent during the 
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journey down, and when we arrived on the course looked about him 
furtively several times. I, who was concerned to find my old dad, 
soon lost sight of him. In fact it was a couple of hours later when 
I saw him again. He was in the ring, talking to the same man 
who had addressed him at Euston, and this time they seemed to 
have a certain amount to say to each other. The bookie, leaving 
business for the moment to his partner and clerk, was talking in an 
impressive undertone. Barrington was listening, merely shaking his 
head at intervals with a sort of hopeless gesture. The other grew 
more and more vehement. Barrington shrugged his shoulders. The 
bookie at last, and I was close to them by this time, pointed angrily 
in the direction of the town. 

*** Now and here!’ I heard him say. Barrington was looking 
at him out of a white, set face. Then some sort of tension seemed 
to break in his attitude. 

*** Very well,’ he said, grimly. 

‘A gratified smile suffused the bookie’s face. 

“** Thank you, Mr. Barrington,’ he answered. ‘I’ll take it for 
you in thousands? Eh?’ 

** Barrington nodded and turned away. 

“TI must say that the idea of Barrington, who was supposed to 
be permanently located in Short’s Gardens, with Queer Street 
as a prospect, betting a thousand pounds, came to me as a shock. 
But I reflected that his impecuniosity was only a matter of report, 
and for the time being the matter passed from my mind. I failed to 
meet Barrington at the station, but was not a little interested to 
note that among my fellow passengers were the bookie of his 
acquaintance and his partner. In fact the whole compartment 
seemed to be filled by members of the ring, judging by their talk. 
Barrington’s friend came in for a little professional chaff. 

*“* You were seen at Altcar, Billy,’ cried one of his fellow 
passengers. ‘ What in the name of wonder do you think you know 
about dogs ?’ 

*“*T knows about dogs just what you think you know about 
‘osses,’ replied Billy, in nowise abashed; ‘what I reads in the 
Sportsman. Candid now, is there a much better way of goin’ racin’ 
than by takin’ the market odds, givin’ yourself a trifle the best of it 
when you gets the chance, and leavin’ private gas alone. Give me 
the Sportsman, ten minutes to read it, and a pencil, and I'll be 
pleased to drop myself on any racecourse in England. I’ve madea 
book on rabbit coursin’ before now.’ 

‘‘ There was no doubt from Billy’s self-satisfied aspect that he 
had been imbibing pretty freely without being exactly intoxicated. 
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*** Don’t you talk back at Billy’ said one. ‘ He’s been keepin’ 
company with the highest in the land to-day.’ 

‘‘ There was a general laugh at this—one which I did not under- 
stand at first. The next remark enlightened me. 

“«*°E is a grenadier, ain’t he?" said Billy. ‘ Six foot five if he’s 
an inch, and quite the gentleman.’ 

““My heart gave something of ajump. I don’t know if I men- 
tioned it, but Barrington was the tallest man of his year at the 
’Varsity—a long six foot four which might easily be described as five. 

*** Quite the gentleman, is he?’ said a man in the corner who 
had not yet spoken. ‘I wasn’t sure enough to interrupt you on the 
course, but he’s the image of a cove named Barrington who passed 
a Monday with me two years back to the tune of eighty pounds.’ 

** Billy looked at him with his little pig’s eyes. 

““* Eighty pounds—did he?’ he said. ‘ Well, he’ll pay you. 
I’ll draw his attention to it. He’s come—or he’s coming—into 
money, and you'll be paid.’ 

*** Glad to hear it,’ said the other, incredulously. ‘ Did you do 
any business with ’im yourself?’ 

*** No,’ said Billy, tersely enough, and swerved the conversation 
into other channels. My pulse gave another little throb. Had I 
not myself heard of business being done—and in thousands too. 
What was the bookie lying for? It seemed unnecessary. 

** Arthurs was pleased to say the next day that my expedition had 
upset me and that I had upset the whole crew. With joy he found 
quite half-a-dozen things to anathematise in our rowing, and there 
is no doubt that we were not on the top of our form. We had gone 
back a little suddenly, and Arthurs recognised the fact gladly. 
Now he could hammer us back to full pitch without the danger of 
overtraining. 

‘** Barrington, on the other hand, worried himself about us little 
enough. He seemed a different man since that journey to Leicester. 
He took things in a perfunctory, uninterested way which would have 
made a vast difference to our polish if he had used it two months 
before. The quaint, intuitive, biting sentences with which he would 
show a man his defects were gone, and the coaching he left almost 
entirely to Arthurs. He had developed a sudden fussiness about our 
boat. 

** It will show you how long ago it was when I say that it was 
in quite the first days of sliding seats. Both Arthurs and Barrington 
had rowed on solids themselves, and had their own opinions about 
the new arrangement. Barrington several times got nervous about 
the sit of the shell. He had the slides shifted more than once in 
spite of our protests, though as a matter of fact it ended in there 
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being no rearrangement. But on the morning of the race he fussed 
about with an oil-can nervous as ever. Arthurs made a mock of 
him. 

***My good chap,’ he said, ‘two penn’orth of oil isn’t going 
to make the difference between victory and defeat to-day. Don’t be 
such an old hen.’ 

‘“‘ Barrington gave a queer shake of the head, but said nothing. 
He was making off for the umpire’s launch and didn’t even see us 
into the water. Arthurs spared us many injunctions. 

‘**T don’t say make a procession of it from the start,’ he advised 
me, ‘but, on the other hand, don’t ever let them wash you. They 
mean to start at forty on the bare chance of flustering you. You 
know what to do quite as well as I can tell you.’ 

“T will own that of the many races I’ve rowed in I don’t think 
I ever started one with less anxiety. I had the measure of our 
opponents, and I knew the men behind me. Bar miracles, there 
did not seem one single ghostly chance of being beaten. Tow-path 
bookies were offering to take 6 to 1 here and there in a desultory 
sort of way we were told, but at these prices business was pretty 
much at a standstill. 

‘‘ They say that for a matter of half a minute Oxford, pulling 
forty-two, kept us overlapped. It was very likely so. All I know 
is that I had not pulled half a hundred strokes before I keeked my 
eye out of the boat to get a clear view of their number five without 
turning my head a hair’s breadth. The next time I stared I saw 
their bow, and a few seconds later the end of their prow. Main- 
waring, our cox, allowed himself tosmile. It was a breezy day, and 
the dark blue oars were sending up a smother of spray thit was 
actually blown upon our backs, while our own eight blades slipped 
over the tips of the ripples like clockwork. Our starting pace of 
thirty-six we kept up till we were a fair two lengths clear. Then I 
slipped gradually down through thirty-four to thirty-two, pulling it 
long and clean, and getting every ounce out of it. I’m bound to 
say we travelled a good deal faster than many boats I have seen 
going ten more to the minute. 

“For two miles we kept the pace faultlessly, Oxford slipping 
further and yet further back into the distance till at Hammersmith 
Bridge I wouldn't be surprised to hear that there was a furlong 
between us. It was just there that I began to feel a queer sensation 
in my nostrils. There was a suspicion of an ache in my eyes, too. 

“I went on swinging backwards and forwards with mechanical 
regularity, but the queer sensation seemed to crawl into my throat. 
There was a stuffy feeling about my chest. And it struck me with 
sudden force that my seat ran very hard upon the slides. 
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““The boat gave something of a roll. I frowned. ‘Steady, 
behind there!’ I cried, and looked at Mainwaring. ‘Who is it?’ I 
said, rather testily. 

“Then I noticed that his face had got a bloated, flushed 
appearance as if he had been drinking. His voice as he answered 
me was noticeably thick. 

“If it is anybody it is you!’ he said, unsteadily. ‘ You’re 
going back right aslant the trim!’ 

**At his words I straightened my shoulders instinctively, and 
of course the boat rolled again. I swore under my breath and set 
my teeth. The queer ache in my throat was more acute by now, 
and it was accompanied by a sense of impotence. Suddenly I 
became aware of the fact—and any of you who have tried to row 
when you are seedy will realise what I felt—that I was a passenger. 
I was still swinging—irregularly. I could feel that I was ragged 
and completely out of touch with my crew. No doubt it was 
impossible for them to keep the jerky time I was setting. 

““ Mainwaring’s voice was in my ears. As he leaned forward 
with the swing his face seemed to peer within touching distance of 
mine, but I heard his words as if they were a whisper, and miles 
away. All sense of dimension seemed leaving me. 

** Are you ill, old man?’ he asked. I looked at him witha 
sort of detachment. It is quite impossible for me to describe my 
sensations. It seemed as if a stifling gas was rising between 
my feet to transform my surroundings. I thought of myself as 
watching myself. I seemed to float above an eight which my body 
was stroking, but with which my soul had no concern. Yet I saw 
with my bodily eyes that Oxford had decreased our lead and were 
appreciably nearer, and my ears informed me that the crowd upon 
the banks was perfectly cognisant of the fact. Mechanically I went 
on dropping my hands and passing my blade through the water, 
but there was no bite about my stroke. I felt that I did no work; 
and yet I remember wondering, in my dazed way, why—not that I 
cared, do you understand. My feelings were too utterly inconse- 
quent for any sense of duty or enthusiasm. The only thing that 
was definite to my sensation was the fact that my slides, which had 
worked harder and harder, had now absolutely stuck. I pulled a 
couple of strokes with one hand as I put my left down to feel if 
there was any obstacle jammed in them. I nearly shrieked as I 
did so. There was not a trace of oil left upon them, and the 
friction had made them nearly red-hot ! 

‘‘From that moment onwards everything was a blur. I heard 
the din from the banks as if it was so much thunder. I rowed ina 
thick mist myself, which seemed to open momentarily now and 
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then to disclose the Oxford boat first within a length, then over- 
lapping, finally alongside. Mainwaring’s voice, hoarse and muffled, 
was yelling encouragements at first, but this soon ceased. Finally 
a bump upon my knees roused me to the fact that his head, bowing 
forward, had not gone back. He was lying upon his face between 
my legs! And at the same moment a hand reached over my 
shoulder and gripped my arm. Argles, my number seven, was 
roaring at me to stop—to stop! Another bump showed me that 
somehow we were alongside the raft, while staring at me with great 
amazement I recognised old Doctor Beck, who had medical charge 
of us during training. Everything else was a misty twilight, 
peopled by chattering shadows. 

“I have a hazy remembrance of being half lifted from the boat 
and supported on two men’s shoulders as they hurried me up toa 
dressing-room. And I realised after a bit that the extraordinary 
depression which was over all my senses was lifting since old Beck 
had given me a draught which had made me horribly and outrage- 
ously sick. He had allowed no one to be present, and he divided 
his attendance between Mainwaring and myself. We had been 
stretched upon heaps of coats and sweaters upon the floor. 

“Only twice did he leave us—the first time to hold a short 
conversation with somebody at the door whose voice I recognised 
as that of Tom Barrett, our waterman; the second time to calla 
messenger to take a telegram which he wrote hastily. 

“When at last I found myself strong enough to sit up I dis- 
covered that Mainwaring was doing the same. We raised ourselves 
upon our elbows and stared at each other ruefully. 

““* Were we licked?’ I asked him. It was the thought that 
was naturally most dominant in my mind. Before he had time to 
reply old Beck interrupted. 

“Licked? Of course you were licked,’ he said, sharply. 
‘When the skipper sways about so that the boat rolls gunwale 
under at every stroke, when he feathers under water, and when cox 
and he finally take it into their heads to collapse in a heap, a 
Noah’s Ark under sail will lick them. What have you chaps been 
doing to yourselves? Why did you start at all if you were feeling 
as you must have felt ?’ 

“IT never felt better in my life!’ protested Mainwaring, and I 
echoed the sentiment with vehemence. 

‘* ‘Till we were past Hammersmith Bridge and my slide began 
to work stiff I never noticed a thing wrong,’ I went on. ‘I was fit 
to row twice the race when I started.’ 

‘* He looked at me sharply. 

“** Your slides worked stiff?’ he said, interrogatively. 
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**T nodded. ‘They were hot enough to burn me from friction,’ 
I declared. 

‘For a moment he was silent, biting at his stubbly moustache. 
Then he strode to the door, went out, and locked it after him. 
Mainwairing and I looked at each other, still bewildered. We began 
to exchange experiences. 

*** You were rolling very jerkily before I noticed anything wrong 
with myself,’ he told me. ‘Then it seemed to me as if the air had 
gone suddenly stuffy. Then my mouth parched and things began 
to blur. Finally, my throat seemed filled with murk; I could hardly 
feel the lines between my fingers; I leaned forward, tried to tell you 
about it, and remember no more.’ 

““* My symptoms exactly,’ said I, ‘except that I never went 
right off as you did. There is only one sensation I can com- 
pare it to, and that is a very long drawn out administration of 
laughing gas to have a tooth out.’ 

**A knock came at the door. We heard Barrington’s voice, and 
then Arthurs clamouring for admission. We explained that we 
were prisoners till old Beck returned, but at almost the same moment 
we heard his voice. He came in, bringing the two trainers with 
him. A reporter tried to buily an entrance, but the doctor made 
short work of him. By this time Mainwaring and I were feeling 
moderately convalescent and fit for conversation. Beck planted a 
chair in front of us and began an interrogation. 

“Did you eat anything before starting?’ he demanded, and 
we shook our heads. ‘ Nor drink?’ he continued, and we laughed 
him to scorn. ‘And yet,’ he went on, turning to the other two, 
‘within twelve minutes of the start they are both found suffering 
from incipient narcosis! I don’t think much of the way you look 
after your men!’ 

“T looked atthe twoofthem. Arthurs flushed a royal red with 
rage, but Barrington was white as a sheet. And it was at him, too, 
that Beck was staring with his little gimlet eyes. 

“*Narcosis?’ Barrington repeated the word inquiringly. 
‘ Narcosis ?’ 

*“** Insensibility from anesthesia, if you want it in plain English,’ 
said Beck, and went to the door again in answer to an imperious 
knock. He came back reading a telegram. He crammed it in his 
pocket, and when he spoke again his voice cut like the lash of a 
whip. 

*** And now I want to know, Mr. Barrington,’ he added, suddenly, 
‘what you have gained by administering that same anesthetic ?’ 

‘* A bombshell couldn’t have made the four of us jump quicker. 
Mainwairing and I yelled indignant denials. ‘ Nothing was ad- 
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ministered to us—nothing!’ we protested. Barrington stuttered 
almost incoherent curses. Old Beck swung himself up to his full 
height. He is a little man, but from the summit of his passion he 
dominated us. 

*** Silence, all of you!’ he cried. ‘I'm going to give you a 
few facts, and then you can call on me for an apology if you like.’ 

* Barrington strode towards the door. 

I'm not staying here to be insulted!’ he cried. ‘ The apology 
must come before I listen to anything else.’ 

“Beck was too quick for him. He darted across the floor, 
turned the key in the lock, and shoved it in his pocket. 

*“* You, Barrington!’ he cried, imperiously, ‘sit down! For 
the credit of the Varsity I meant to cover this up. I’m not going 
to stand any nonsense. I’ll give you away to every reporter in the 
place!’ 

*‘ Barrington stood still, seemed to sway a little, and then fell 
rather than sat upon achair. You could have heard a pin drop as 
we three looked at each other. The very foundations of sporting 
honour seemed uprooted. 

“* ¢ This—fellow,’ said Beck, pointing at him, ‘oiled your slides 
~-did he not, Seton-Leathes ?’ 

nodded, silently. 

**¢So you think,’ went on Beck; ‘as a matter of fact he really 
covered them with turpentine and blacklead. That is evident by 
the state they are now in—not a vestige of oil on them, and jammed. 
But a jammed slide would not have been enough to stop you-—not 
enough to stop a crew that everybody was laying any odds on. 
You would have swung on, and let the men behind you get you 
home. The sticking of the slides was only a part of the most 
ingenious knavery it has ever been my lot to investigate. He 
nobbled you and Mainwaring as well.’ 

““* He didn’t, I tell you!’ I denied, hotly. ‘ He never touched 
me! I took nothing from him!’ 

«Shut up!’ said Beck, curtly. ‘The facts are these: Bar- 
rington busied himself with oiling the boat, which is Barrett’s job. 
Barrett happened to notice that Barrington used his own oil, and 
flung away the bottle. He flung it into the river, as he thought, 
but it didn’t happen to sink, and when it washed up on the gravel, 
Barrett, with natural curiosity to see what this new-fangled oil was, 
picked it up and looked at it. The bottle bore the label of a chemist 
in the Strand.’ 

‘“‘For the first time Barrington made a movement—one of irri- 
tation, it seemed. He kicked his foot restlessly against the chair 
leg. 
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“** My nose told me as soon as I helped to lift Mainwaring gut 
of the boat what was the matter with him,’ Beck went on. ‘ When 
ten minutes later Barrett brought me that bottle there was only 
one person left to suspect, though I’ll own it came as a shock 
to me.’ 

***So you take Barrett’s bare word to father this thing on 
me!’ cried Barrington. ‘I deny his story absolutely.’ 

*** You do, do you?’ answered Beck, calmly. ‘Then let me tell 
you that it isa deuced funny thing that a gentleman six feet four 
in height should have had that bottle filled at that chemist’s shop 
only yesterday. Will you come down with me and interview him ? 
There aren’t too many men of your stature in London to make it 
hard to find the right man if you’re the wrong one. And the answer 
I have just received to the telegram I sent him is quite explicit.’ 

*‘ Barrington collapsed. Beck eyed him for a moment, and 
then resumed, dispassionately : 

***T went out and examined Seton-Leathes’s seat and slides 
just now,’ he said. ‘They reeked of what this bottle reeks of— 
bichloride of methylene, as I expected they would. On the wood- 
work of the shell below the seat I found some drippings of green 
wax. That made me think, for both Mainwaring and Seton- 
Leathes assured me that they noticed no smell and no oppression 
when they started. Very little further investigation showed me that 
the slides, which as you know are hollow tubes, exhibited traces 
of green wax on each end. That completed the evidence.’ 

“Arthurs and 1 looked at him uncomprehendingly. ‘ How?’ 
we stammered, and the old chap gave us a pitying look. 

*“* You have little enough imagination, you two,’ he answered. 
‘He had filled the slides with the stuff and then waxed up the ends. 
Now do you understand why he wanted your slides to run hot? 
The friction melted the wax just soon enough to let the stuff out, 
evaporate under your noses, and bowl you both over. And now I 
want to know,’ he went on, turning to Barrington, ‘just exactly 
what you stand to win over this villany, and who put you up to it ?’ 

‘*For ten seconds there was complete silence in the room. 
Barrington did not raise his eyes. Only the working of his face 
betrayed his emotion. Suddenly he threw out his hands with a 
gesture of despair, and dropped his head upon the table. His great 
shoulders shook convulsively. 

“Through a long tense minute he lay there motionless. When 
he raised his face at last the shock of his appearance drew a gasp 
from all three of us. Twenty years seemed to have been added to 
his age—he looked haggard—wan—hopeless. His voice was hardly 
recognisable, 
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““* The beginning of it all was two years ago,’ he said, wearily. 
‘I came up to town, went the pace, plunged, and found myself at 
last on a certain Monday with nothing in the world but a cheque 
for fifteen pounds which I had received at a bookmaker’s settling. 
The man was one with whom I had betted frequently. The same 
evening, when I was playing billiards at the club, in came a friend 
reporting that the fellow—Gates by name, commonly known as 
Billy—had been run over in the Strand, taken to a hospital, and 
had been pronounced fatally injured. He was expected to die before 
morning. 

*** How exactly the temptation first came to me I don’t know, 
but I was desperate. I made the cheque for fifteen hundred, took 
a ticket for America, and disappeared. A bookmaker’s accounts are 
not often so exact that his executors can fix his debts to a penny. 
The bank cashed the cheque with no demur, and no inquiry, as far 
as I knew, was made. I went to Leicester ten days ago, and the 
man Gates then and there confronted me. The report of his injuries 
had been a mere rumour—he had never been in danger of death 
at all. 

““* How he knew my position with the crew I can’t tell. I 
needn’t worry you with the threats and arguments he used. But 
the alternative was instant disgrace ’—(how well I remembered that 
vehement ‘ Here and now’ which I had overheard)—‘ if I did not 
lend myself to this plot. He engineered it. He was a chemist’s 
assistant once, and he told me that the notion of the thing had 
been in his head for years, only he had never seen an opportunity 
of working it. As to what I was to get? The results ofa thousand 
laid out at current odds, out of which I was to refund him the 
£1,500. Now you know all there is to know.’ 

“* And that, when all is said and done, is all that I have to tell. 
Of the hushing up of the matter for the good name of ’Varsity 
sport; of the penalty exacted from Gates ; of the second and final 
disappearance of Barrington into an American limbo, I needn't tell. 
I am not sure that I ought to have told you what I have done. 
But the matter is a quarter of a century old and Barrington is dead. 
And after all’’—he looked smilingly at Latham-—‘‘it can do you 
Oxford men no harm when you talk patronisingly of being six wins 
ahead to know that you have a right to only five of them.” 
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HORSEMANSHIP IN THE ITALIAN CAVALRY. 


BY STEPHEN LANE 


**TRICK-RIDING,” as it is called, is known among the cavalry 
of all nations. In America, for instance, some wonderful feats of 
horsemanship may be witnessed on the part of officers who are 
trained to fight on the Western plains. But in America, as else- 
where, it is the men alone who are trained. Horses receive no 


special attention. 

In Italy, however, it is different. In the Italian cavalry both 
man and horse undergo a rigorous training, which brings up their 
efficiency to the highest possible point. And to say that some of 
the feats accomplished are little short of marvellous, is simply. 
putting the facts in an extremely mild way. Horses are trained 
to descend precipices, and though the feat appears impossible at 
first sight, succeed in carrying their riders safely to the bottom. It 
is interesting to note how this novel exercise came into existence. 

About twelve years ago, Signor Paderni, Chief of the Cavalry 
establishment on the Campagna, not far from Rome, possessed a 
horse named Skapta. Strange to say, this animal’s chief delight 
seemed to be to carry his rider to the brink of a precipice in the 
neighbourhood, and attempt to leap over. For some time Signor 
Paderni resisted the apparently suicidal inclinations of the horse, 
but one day he gave Skapta the rein. The horse made for a disused 
gravel pit at Tor di Quinta, and there dashed down a declivity of 
some fifty feet, and of an almost perpendicular nature. 

To the surprise of the rider, the horse accomplished the descent 
with great skill, reaching the bottom without mishap, and almost 
without a slip. Again and again this particular horse was allowed 
to repeat the performance for which he had such a strange fancy, 
and never once had an accident. 
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The following year some officers of a cavalry regiment—the 
2nd Lancers, one of Italy's “‘ crack”? corps—tried to train their 
horses to make the descent, after the same manner as the horse of 
Signor Paderni. The result at first was disastrous. Two officers 
lost their lives, and ten horses were killed. Then the Italian 


AN ALMOST PERPENDICULAR HILL 


Government stepped in and put a stop to what it pronounced a 
“piece of foolhardy and purposeless daring.” 

For some years the interdiction rested heavily on the Italian 
officers. Many of them had seen the wonderful feats of the famous 
German cavalry officer, Herr Scheibel, who had trained his horse 
to descend the steepest places with the greatest ease. 
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One special reason why the Italians wished to try their hand 
at this kind of manoeuvring was the fact that Italian horses displayed 
a decided aptitude for the work. It is well known that horses in 
the mountainous districts of Italy become remarkably sure-footed, 
and are in the habit of climbing precipices almost as easily as 
mountain goats. 

After much correspondence—extending over a period of four 
years—the Italian Government withdrew its prohibition, and cavalry 
officers were permitted to begin a series of exercises which included 
a certain amount of “circus riding,” as the feats were at first 
rather sneeringly termed. It was contended on the part of certain 
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A HIGH JUMP 


opponents of the scheme that these exercises were useless, besides 
being unnecessarily dangerous. The work of the English cavalry and 
of the Boers in the South African War, however, brought about 
a change of opinion on the part of these “conservatives.” The 
exigencies of the Boer War demonstrated the fact that in moun- 
tainous countries, such as the hill-sections of South Africa, it is 
often necessary for horses to descend almost sheer precipices, in 
order to avoid long detours. Colonel Polidori, of the Italian 
Mounted Troops, soon organised a band of some eight hundred 
horsemen who took it upon themselves to become skilled in every 
class of dangerous riding. 
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Practice was first inaugurated by sending the horses riderless 
over the brink of the gravel pit at Tor di Quinta. This was no 
easy task. Many of the horses had literally to be pushed over the 
edge of the descent, and some of them rolled all the way down in a 
highly undignified fashion. It was found, however, that the horse, 


A DANGEROUS CLIFF 


when once his first fear had been mastered, rather ‘‘ took to”’ the 
business. Of the eight hundred horses tried the first year, three 
hundred proved unfit for the work; but the remainder became sure- 
footed and expert in making their way down not only the sides of the 
steep gravel pit, but also places of a far more dangerous character, 
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It takes several weeks of hard toil to break a horse in to such 
feats as these. After he has been pushed or pulled over the edge, 
he has to learn to go down without sliding. In this, the action of 
the fore feet comes most into play. The hoof is placed almost at 
right-angles to the side of the declivity ; and when the animal has, 
as it were, taken a good hold, he allows his centre of gravity to fall 


AN UGLY PLACE 


slightly forward. He soon finds that he must hurry whether he 
will or no. Before very long the horse is compelled to save himself 
by a series of leaps and gigantic bounds which to the spectator at 
a distance present a most weird effect. If the horses did not rush 
as they went forward, they would be compelled to reach the bottom 
in a series of somersaults. 
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In the course of two years’ training these troops have learned 
to dash down cliffs, not singly, but in tens and twelves abreast. 
The extreme danger of such riding may be imagined. If one horse 
fell, it would probably bring down a whole line behind. The death 
of such riders would almost be a foregone conclusion. 

To the spectator, the most wonderful part of the performance 
is when the troop reaches about midway down the cliff, and the 
animals begin their series of long leaps to save themselves from 
coming to earth sprawling. The whole body seems one mass of 
demented and most extraordinary creatures, half-beasts, half-men— 


WELL OVER! 


twentieth-century centaurs—madly whirling to apparent destruction. 
Cheer after cheer spontaneously breaks from the lips of even the 
most phlegmatic onlooker. 

In training their horses to leap very high barriers, the Italian 
cavalrymen adopt a sort of gradual scale system. At first, low walls 
and fences are requisitioned ; and when the animals are trained to 
take these with ease, they are given harder nuts to crack, in the 
form of specially-built hurdles. Frequently the best jumpers take 
leaps considerably higher than a man’s head. 
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When a horse and rider can get over a barrier, the next step 
is to jump one on the other side of which is a pond of water. 
After that they are taught to leap fences covered with barbed wire ; 
to surmount barriers presenting various difficulties, such as thickset 
hedges, gullies to fall into, and so forth. 

Strange to relate, very few accidents have occurred in these 
exercises. In the course of six years’ practice, there have been 
but four deaths of men, and sixteen of horses; and in nearly every 
one of these cases, with perhaps a single exception, the accidents 
were due to carelessness on the part of the riders. They became 
so daring that they neglected the ordinary precautions of safety. 

Although the remarkable feats performed by the Italian cavalry- 
men require a great amount of skilful horsemanship, of course the 
chief essential is nerve. Absolute fearlessness is necessary. For 
this reason, the men are selected with the utmost care. Most of 
these “‘ Plungers,” as they have been called, are drafted from aristo- 
cratic families who have owned fine horses from their earliest 
times. The present King of Italy has taken the greatest interest in 
these skilful horsemen, and all sorts of honours and distinctions 
have been conferred upon them. The King himself has become an 
honorary Colonel of the Lancers, and always makes it a point to be 
present at their annual tournaments. 

Last year a challenge was issued by the Italian cavalry troops 
to meet both Austrian and German troops of the same class in 
friendly contest. When Austrian cavalry officers saw what was 
expected of them in the way of horsemanship they withdrew their 
acceptance of the challenge with the remark that they were perfectly 
willing to meet men, but not half horses. 

It can truly be said, without fear of contradiction, that to-day 
the Italian cavalrymen are the finest body of horsemen in the world. 


THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 
BY HOME GORDON 


THERE can be no possible doubt that the chief feature of the 
coming cricket season will be the visit of the Australian team. A full 
analysis of the form of the individuals composing this formidable 
side appeared in the March issue of the Badminton Magazine, and 
there is therefore no necessity again to survey the composition of 
the side. But it may be useful to repeat the conclusion then arrived 
at, namely, that the Australians will be found tremendously strong 
in batting and should prove superb in the field, though their attack 
is lacking both in variety and in sting, the absence of any left- 
handed bowler and the fact that the only fast bowler does not 
appear to be of the highest quality being against the chances of their 
attaining a definite result in the bulk of their matches. 

A very arduous programme has been prepared for our visitors. 
The dates of the five Test Matches are May 2gth at Nottingham, 
June 15th at Lord's, July 3rd at Leeds, July 24th at Manchester, 
and August 14th at the Oval. The whole of the first-class counties 
are to be met, two fixtures having been arranged with Surrey, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Essex, and Gloucestershire, but Northampton- 
shire will apparently only obtain a game if the final Test Match is 
concluded within reasonable limits of time. Both Universities are 
to be visited, and twice M.C.C. and Ground are to be played, but 
for the first of these it is possible that a struggle against the Gentle- 
men of England may be substituted. The latter is also the title of 
the side that is to oppose the Colonials at the Crystal Palace in the 
opening match on their card. The third week in July will be spent 
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in Scotland; August Bank Holiday at Cardiff; and the only en- 
gagement against a scratch England eleven is at Bournemouth. 
As usual, the concluding engagements will be at the Scarborough 
and Hastings Festivals; but whether—as was the case in 1902—a 
supplemental match will be arranged against the Players at the 
Oval as a valedictory appearance, it is premature to state. 

Of course, any side which can come with credit through such 
an ordeal as the above represents must be a very fine one indeed, 
and not only will the Australians meet with a hearty welcome 
everywhere, but it may also be anticipated that they will prove a 
delightful side to watch. Our cricketers will make a big effort to 
be successful, and if we are beaten our colours will have been 
hauled down by a truly doughty foe. 

At the preliminary meetings of the Board of Control for the 
Test Matches it has been settled that the umpires shall be selected 
as before, that their remuneration shall be £10 per match, and that 
of each professional £20. A recommendation has been sent to the 
Committee of M.C.C., who will submit it to the annual meeting of 
the Club, that the words ‘unless otherwise arranged” shall be 
added to the rule that ‘‘the choice of innings shall be decided 
by tossing”; and although the match at the Oval may be played 
to a finish, it is laid down that the rules as to the declaration shall 
still be in force. 

That Lord Hawke should be chosen foremost on the Selection 
Committee was a foregone conclusion as honourable to the Board 
of Control as it is complimentary to this great sportsman. Mr. J.A. 
Dixon should make a judicious and unprejudiced member of the 
committee. A cricketer of fine ability, he is personally so modest 
that no one in conversing with him would ever gather how large a 
part he has played in the game. Naturally, with a Test Match at 
Nottingham, his intimate knowledge of the Trent Bridge ground 
will have considerable weight in deciding whether or not another 
fast bowler besides Hirst shall be chosen in the first fixture. The 
third choice is Mr. P. F. Warner. It would have been invidious 
had the captain of the M.C.C. team to Australia not been included 
in the triumvirate, and he will co-opt the captain of the England 
team and another player before deciding on the other nine. 

Once more for this annual article I have warmly to express my 
gratitude to those, both official and unofficial, who have so generously 
endeavoured to provide facts and forecasts. It would be unfair to 
select for individual mention any where all have striven zealously to 
help, merely because some had more material to impart than others. 
It is the kindly consideration generally shown which is most valued 
of all; but what follows must not be regarded as solely emanating 
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from county captains and secretaries, for this would be considerably 
narrowing down the sources of information. 

Apart from the coming of the Australians, there are features in 
contemporary cricket which demand more attention than they are 
likely to receive in such a busy summer. For instance, the problem 
of drawn games is not likely to diminish. Mr. A. C. MacLaren has 
declared that ‘“‘the greatest mischief caused by the too perfect 
wickets is the compulsory cricket on the third day of the match 
without the remotest chance of a finish. This is the time, above all 
others, when our bowlers get ruined. This gruelling work, with no 
fitting reward at the end of it, is quite as fatiguing as having to bowl 
so many hours at the nets to whatever duffer comes along.” And I 
have already foreshadowed my conviction that, given a fine summer, 
the Australians will have difficulty in bringing the majority of their 
fixtures to a definite conclusion. Quoting Mr. MacLaren again, 
“ That our cricket is not so exhilarating as formerly, the poor gates 
of to-day tell us, for the British public likes a finish.” To this may 
be added the views of a prominent editor: “I have never known 
such unaccountable apathy displayed by the public towards cricket ” 
—a somewhat strange statement as it may seem. 

I have received several copies of a capitally-written periodical 
called The American Cricketer, published in America, and in 
some trenchant paragraphs it is stated ‘the remedy for all these 
evils is the single-innings match—it has been strangely absent from 
all suggestions we have read—it is the game pure and simple, and 
note it, gentlemen, it is our firm conviction that it will eventually be 
ruled so. Eliminate drawn games: stonewalling, declaring, and 
waste of time will be lost in popular approval, and the financial 
deficits of county committees will disappear behind crowded enclo- 
sures and thickly-lined boundaries. There is nothing to be alarmed 
about: the game, the equipment, the actual play, is more perfect 
than ever before, and the future brighter.” 

On the principle of letting all sides be heard, the various views 
given above will undoubtedly suggest subjects for thought. Every- 
body seems to be agreed that some amendments must be made, but 
on the nature of the amendments there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. The most reasonable seem to be those proposing increased 
marks for definite results in championship matches and the reversion 
to natural wickets, a matter which the Hon. F. S. Jackson wished 
‘the M.C.C. would take up instead of bringing forward all sorts of 
ideas of tinkering with the implements of the game.” Personally, 
I do not believe that public interest is, or ever will be, lessened in 
really good cricket, but so much that they now see and hear of is 
nothing of the sort. 
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At Lord’s, the pressure of such a very busy season will be 
particularly felt, and certainly members of M.C.C. have good reason 
to be satisfied with the card of matches. The Australians will play 
four times at headquarters, once in May, twice in June, and once in 
August. The University match is fixed for Thursday, July 6th, 
followed on July roth by Gentlemen v. Players, with Eton v. Harrow 
on14th. Rugby and Marlborough meet on August 2nd, and Chelten- 
ham opposes Haileybury on 4th. The home fixtures of Middlesex 
will of course prove attractive, and the Whit-Monday benefit goes 
to George Burton, who rendered yeoman service to the metropolitan 
county. M.C.C. meets Notts, Sussex, Kent, Leicestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, Derbyshire, and the Universities at Lord’s, whilst in 
deference to the wish expressed last year the annual meeting fixed 
for May 3rd has been arranged to coincide with a first-class match. 
Burton and F. Trott are no longer on the ground staff, Mignon, 
Newman, and Dennett being added to the strength; and the last- 
named deserves to be given a chance of showing what his bowling 
can effect against Australian batting. The only changes from the 
list of umpires in 1904 for the forthcoming summer are Atfield, 
Brown, Marlow, Pougher, and Wade for the late W. Hearn and 
Rogers, while Hall, Walter Wright, and Walter Shrewsbury be- 
come supplementary umpires with Flowers and R. Humphrey. 

A cordial welcome will be extended to the new first-class 
county, Northamptonshire. In the last four seasons, according to 
the methods adopted by front-rank shires, the Midlanders can set 
twenty-six victories against only three defeats, and the further 
decisions on the first innings show six successes against three 
disasters. Undoubtedly the main feature of this excellent result 
has been the fine bowling of Thompson and East, the analysis for 
the last four years being— 

Runs. Wickets. Average. 

Thompson - - - - 4,682 398 11°304 

East - - - - - 3,348 261 12°216 

All the other bowlers - - 3,312 125 26°62 


These statistics recall the figures of Mycroft and Hay for Derby- 
shire and of Watson and McIntyre for Lancashire in the seventies. 
But it also looks as though a particularly heavy burden were 
thrown on to the two professionals. Bearing in mind the greater 
strain of first-class matches, I felt it would be of general interest 
to obtain some information on the subject; and the organising 
secretary, Mr. Percy Dale, replied in explanation, ‘‘ Although the 
brunt of the attack will probably fall on Thompson and East, we 
have several good change bowlers, notably Mr. H. Hawkins, who 
will be available throughout the season; our captain, Mr. T. Horton; 
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Mr. H. E. Kingston, who is decidedly useful; and Mr. H. B. Simpson, 
of Wellingboro’ Grammar School. Two ground professionals, Cox 
and Wells, may also prove a source of strength.” 

So far as the side goes, all last year’s cricketers will be avail- 
able, with the addition of Mr. H. E. Kingston and Mr. R. F. Knight. 
The club membership is about five hundred, and a fund inaugurated 
last year by Lord Lilford, the President, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the financial position, realised £1,145, which was almost sufficient 
to pay off the old debts. The question of improving the accommo- 
dation on the county ground is being carefully considered, and it is 
proposed to provide additional dressing-rooms for both amateurs and 
professionals, to erect a scoring and press box, and to provide 
additional seats for spectators. Obviously the organisation of 
Northamptonshire is energetic, and there will be a general desire 
to see a satisfactory reward for all the trouble bestowed on the 
county cricket. Matches have been arranged with Hampshire, 
Sussex, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Surrey, and Warwickshire, as 
well as the provisional game with the Australians; therefore an 
excellent test of the ability of the side will be obtained, and it is to 
be hoped that in 1906 both Yorkshire and Lancashire may find dates, 
which was impossible in the coming season. 

Lancashire are going to strain every nerve to keep the champion- 
ship, and the side certainly do not object to a portentous amount of 
work. All the first-class counties except Hampshire and North- 
amptonshire are to be met, as well as the Australians. Three 
matches are allocated to Liverpool, namely one Colonial encounter 
and the home fixtures with Worcestershire and Surrey, and it is 
believed that local interest in the county cricket is now steadily on 
the increase. Mr. A. C. MacLaren has been wintering in India, 
and he played for I Zingari at Calcutta in the match in which 
Lord Hawke obtained a century. He will be back in time for the 
first fixture, and so it is believed will Mr. L. O. S. Poidevin, who 
returned to Australia last September. Mr. R. H. Spooner will be 
able to play regularly, and there are good reasons for hoping that 
Mr. H. G. Garnett will more frequently get away from business. 
About the inclusion of Mr. W. Brearley nothing is yet known; 
but Hallows has wintered well, and some of the ground staff at 
Manchester, when given opportunities, will reinforce the county 
strength. Lancashire meets an England Eleven at Blackpool on 
August 31st, and it is to be hoped that that match will be taken 
more seriously than the similar fixture was last July. Before then it 
is anticipated that Heap, Rowlands, and Harry will have materially 
fulfilled the promise of good cricket their form holds out. 

Yorkshire are cheerily anticipating a great season. Twenty-eight 
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first-class county matches, two Australian matches, a Test Match, 
and eleven second-team matches, represent a formidable card. 
Lord Hawke will return from India in time to play against Worces- 
tershire on May 11th, and it is hoped that the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
will captain the side in the previous fixtures of the western tour. A 
little bird who is not at all official whispers that Mr. Jackson is 
disinclined to undertake the strain of Test Matches; but such a 
calamity as his absence from our national engagements is, I hope, 
outside the range of probability. Mr. Frank Mitchell will not be 
available, indeed he asserts that he has finished with first-class 
cricket, and though Washington is returning from South Africa it is 
not thought likely that his health will enable him to bear the strain of 
county engagements ; but Mr. Ernest Smith will again be available in 
August. Among the likely colts it can hardly be said that any are 
up to the county standard; however, Grimshaw, Rothery, Rudstone, 
Wainwright, and Wilkinson will have further trials. Practices will 
be held at Leeds in April, when promising players from all parts 
of the county will participate, so that the committee can have an 
opportunity of considering their individual merits. Owing to the 
absence of a benefit fixture in 1905 it is hoped that the loss of nearly 
£600 on last year’s working may be made up. The present member- 
ship consists of about 3,300. 

If any county is going to bring the championship back to the 
South the one most likely to achieve the task is Kent, which is 
fortunate enough to possess by far the most promising batch of 
young cricketers in the country. If the side is to win premier 
honours, it must be with the team that played last year, for the 
executive are not yet aware of any new-comers who are good 
enough to replace the members of the present eleven. Unfortunately 
Mr. J. R. Mason does not expect to play until the third week in 
July, Mr. S. H. Day will only come into the side in August, and 
Mr. C. J. Burnup writes to say that it is very doubtful whether he 
will be back from Mexico this summer. Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, who 
made a capital captain last year, will probably utilise the services of 
Mr. Frank Penn, junior, in the early part of the season. Huish 
will take a well-deserved benefit at Canterbury, Lancashire being 
the visiting county. This excellent wicket-keeper has caught out 
more opponents than any other Englishman in that position in 
county cricket, and he thoroughly deserves a bumper. An excellent 
reserve man has been found in Hubble, who, apart from his promise 
in that department, averaged 51 for an aggregate of 1,182 for the 
young players, of which he is certainly the pick. Hardinge also 
seems a good bat, and both Skinner and Preston were destructive 
with the ball. Fielder, Fairservice, and Humphreys have of course 
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by now become recognised as regular members of the county eleven. 
On the dates of the Test Matches, Kent is somewhat fortunately 
situated ; for Oxford University, Gloucestershire, and Hampshire are 
not very alarming opponents: on the Leeds match days no engage- 
ment has been made: and probably Lancashire, which is met on the 
date given for the encounter at Lord’s, may have to release better 
men than Kent. Some luck on these occasions might materially 
affect the championship. 

The strength of Middlesex will be materially reinforced by the 
qualification of Tarrant in June. His batting should be valuable ; 
but his bowling is rather an unknown quantity, as last year he 
injured himself. It is hoped that Mr. Ernest Beldam will be able 
to assist more regularly, and Mr. R. E. More is expected to be 
back in England during at least part of the summer. When the 
schoolmasters can play, the side is a very good one; in earlier 
matches the quality of the eleven varies considerably. Mr. Gregor 
MacGregor himself will captain the county whenever it is feasible, 
and it is presumed that the exigencies of writing on the game will 
not debar Mr. P. F. Warner from playing it as assiduously as ever. 

The Notts executive are not re-engaging a few young pro- 
fessionals who were on the ground staff in 1904, but are substituting 
two or three others in their places. The same home and home 
fixtures are played as in 1904, together with a new fixture v. Oxford 
University, the annual opening of the season at Lord’s against the 
premier club, and a fixture against the Australians—Notts being the 
first county our visitors meet. The constitution of the side will be 
much the same as last year, and there is apparently no prospect of 
adequate additional support being found for Wass and John Gunn, 
who have too heavy a burden on their shoulders. 

Sussex, though not able to find a date suitable for Oxford 
University, have added home and home matches with Warwickshire 
and Northamptonshire. Mr. C. B. Fry will again captain much 
the same side as last year, with the valuable addition of Mr. K. O. 
Goldie, who will be home on furlough. K. S. Ranjitsinhji is 
expected back in England in the last week of April. The executive 
will be particularly alert to discover young players of promise; still, 
appearances suggest that nothing remarkable need be expected in 
the immediate future. 

There is a spirit of hopefulness to be perceived in Leicester- 
shire, and the executive notice with very natural elation the 
marked improvement in the play of the side which is at length 
rewarding their untiring efforts. The match with London County 
is dropped, but home and home fixtures with Northamptonshire 
increase the list, with of course a visit from the Australians. On 
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the financial side, the committee are to be congratulated on obtain- 
ing home matches for both Bank Holidays. The ground staff will 
consist of Knight, Gill, Whitehead, Coe, Jayes, Palmer, Burbage, 
Curtis, Looms, and Astill. Pougher has been engaged as coach 
for a month, and the second team and public schoolboy matches 
will again be persevered with. Knight is to have a benefit, for which 
the Hampshire match has been selected. His generally steady 
play and the fine form he has shown when given a chance in 
representative cricket make a handsome subscription thoroughly 
deserved. 

Warwickshire have not a cheering outlook so far as the annual 
report reads, for it is stated there had been little, if any, growth in 
the patronage of the public during the last ten years, and a vigorous 
appeal is made for increased support. The side will be similar to 
the one which played last summer. A professional named Baker, 
who was born in Lancashire, will appear under the residential 
qualification. He is regarded as a promising left-handed batsman. 
Oxford University have invited Warwickshire to play an out-fixture 
on June 19th, Sussex and Northamptonshire will be met for the first 
time, and the matches with Somersetshire are the first since the 
elevation of the Midlanders to first-class rank. 

There is a breezy optimism about Mr. G. L. Jessop, thoroughly 
justified by the great improvement in Gloucestershire, which is mainly 
due to his energy. ‘‘Our prospects are hopeful, and we should be 
stronger at the beginning of the season than is usual with us. 
Promising youngsters are Mr. Miles Townsend, the brothers Barnett 
and Parker, a left-handed bowler and fair bat. Roberts will 
reappear. A new reserve wicket-keeper has been found in Mr. Imlay, 
who learnt his cricket at Clifton and Cambridge. We shall have 
Mr. C. L. Townsend in four matches, Mr. L. T. Brownlee after the 
University matches, and Messrs. Sewell, Brown, and Champain in 
August. Mills, who bowled so well against Surrey in our last 
match in 1904, claiming six wickets for 38 runs, is likely to be very 
useful, and if Dennett and Huggins can approach their form of 
last year we should do very well indeed. We have instituted a 
Bristol week, our opponents being the Australians and Somerset- 
shire.” Such concise and clear particulars form a capital example 
of how information can best be epitomised. Wrathall is to have a 
benefit, and has chosen the engagement with Lancashire at Bristol 
on August 14th. 

Derbyshire, which now provides far more interesting cricket 
than was the case half a dozen years ago, expects to have much the 
same side as usual, and there is no news of any likely colts. Whether 
Warren will be selected for England is a subject eagerly debated 
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in the Peak county. Essex is played at Glossop; Lancashire, 
Leicestershire, and Surrey at Chesterfield; and the other home 
fixtures are at Derby; but the London County match has been 
dropped. 

The Surrey controllers are sparing no effort to improve the 
county team, and are very wisely going to engage a professional 
coach, who will begin work in April. An enormous programme 
will give scope for ample testing of the ability of any promising 
cricketers. With more heart in his play when luck is against his 
side, Nice ought materially to improve; and Davis is not only a 
promising bat, but active in the field. An important advantage is 
anticipated from the fact of Mr. N. A. Knox being able for the first 
time to take part with some regularity in county matches, for he is 
a decidedly dangerous bowler. Mr. J. N. Crawford will appear so 
soon as the Uppingham term concludes, and Mr. R. E. H. Baily 
will be available after the University match if required; but it 
appears probable that Mr. H. C. McDonell will go to the United 
States with the amateur team in July. An innovation will be a 
match between Surrey and Sixteen of Reigate in the middle of 
September, and it is also probable that one of the home engagements 
of the second eleven may be played on the Reigate ground. The 
season at the Oval opens on Easter Monday, when the Gentlemen of 
England under Dr. W. G. Grace will meet Surrey, which will in that 
match be captained by Mr. J. E. Raphael. The Australians appear 
there on May 11th and July 27th against the county, and on 
August 14th in the final Test Match. Gentlemen v. Players is 
set down for July 17th. Owing to the illness of my old friend 
Mr. Alcock, who is suffering from bronchitis, Surrey during the 
present spring has been deprived of the services of its indefatigable 
secretary. Everyone will hope that he will be fit and well long 
before the first ball is bowled. 

Mr. S. M. J. Woods sends an interesting forecast of the consti- 
tution of the Somersetshire side. Mr. Lionel Palairet will play 
very seldom, owing to the exactions of his duty as a Jand agent 
in Derbyshire, whilst Mr. F. A. Phillips has gone to West Africa 
and Mr. J. Daniell to Burmah, the latter to become a tea-planter. 
Messrs. Martyn and Newton will be always ready to take the field, 
Messrs. P. R. Johnson, F. M. Lee, H. S. Burrington, with Captain 
Poyntz and Major Hedley, will be frequently forthcoming. Braund, 
Cranfield, Hardy, Robson, and Lewis are again re-engaged; but, 
owing to the qualification of Montgomery, Surrey have not re- 
newed their out and home engagements with the Westerners. 
Robson’s benefit match will be the fixture with Worcestershire. He 
is a far better bat than the public seem to believe. 
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Mr. F. L. Fane has again accepted the captaincy of Essex, but 
the county has lost the services of Sewell, who is now occupying an 
editorial position on the staff of a London paper. In the middle of 
May Reese becomes qualified ; he is a left-handed batsman from New 
Zealand who proved himself far ahead of any other run-getter in the 
colony when opposing Lord Hawke’s team. For Canterbury he 
played a brilliant innings of 121, and in the first representative match 
he scored 32 and 36, following this up in the return by 148 out of 
246, which he compiled in three hours and a half, obtaining most of 
his runs by off-drives and strokes to leg. Mr. O. R. Borradaile 
declares ‘‘ he will be a Clem Hill if he be anywhere at all.” Both 
Peel and Shaw, when bowling to him at the nets, were much im- 
pressed with his form. Mr. Turner will appear, and so will Rev. F. H. 
Gillingham, who is an Army chaplain. A trial will certainly be 
given to Mr. R. S. Preeston, of Felstead School, who has now gone 
up to Cambridge, and who was thought the best boy bat in the 
Public School match of last year; he can bowl a bit, left-handed. 
Freeman, it is believed, will make a good defensive bat, and Benham 
is regarded as a promising bowler. Mr. Borradaile does not think 
Mr. J. W. Douglas will be justified in regarding himself as a regular 
member of the side, unless he can improve in his fielding. How bad 
the epidemic of dropped catches became may be gathered from the 
fact that off the bowling of Reeves alone fifteen chances were missed 
in the last two engagements. There is some hope of establishing 
a nursery for young cricketers at Southend-on-Sea, and it is a great 
pity that financial necessity has compelled the second eleven to 
remain in abeyance. Itsresurrection is much to be desired. Essex 
oppose Dublin University in the Irish capital on June 5th, and for 
the fifth successive season make their appearance in the Canterbury 
week. Tom Russell is to have the home match with Middlesex on 
August 3rd for his benefit, and with his usual generosity Mr. C. E. 
Green has engaged Peel and Lockwood to coach for three weeks, 
commencing on April 12th. 

A new departure in the Hampshire programme is a county 
engagement with Surrey on the Officers’ ground at Aldershot. The 
Australians meet an England eleven in the Bournemouth Festival, 
and the county at Southampton. There appears to be nothing definite 
to publish about the probable constitution of the eleven, but unless 
more support is accorded the county ground will have to be given 
up at the end of the summer. Dr. Russell Bencraft having resigned 
the post of honorary secretary, a presentation is being prepared for 
him in recognition of his long and much-valued services. It has 
been decided that the position shal] be abolished in future. 

Dr. W. G. Grace writes: ‘To qualify as first class, London 
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County had to play six out and home matches, which was found 
very expensive, so the M.C.C. Committee was asked to allow four 
out and home, and on this being refused it was decided to give up 
the matches. We have arranged for the Gentlemen of England to 
meet the Australians at the Crystal Palace, also out and home 
fixtures with Oxford, Cambridge, and Surrey. Mr. H. D. G. Leve- 
son-Gower is helping me to get up the teams. Mr. W. Brearley 
will play in the earlier matches. We have arranged a larger pro- 
gramme than ever for ordinary matches, and have the usual ground 
staff under the control of Murch. The ground has been already 
rolled, and is in better condition than ever.” 

Cambridge play home engagements with Warwickshire, Surrey, 
Australians, Gentlemen of England, and Yorkshire, with out-fixtures 
against Warwickshire, the Gentlemen at Crystal Palace, Sussex, 
M.C.C., and Surrey, with the annual game against Liverpool after 
the University match. Mr. E. W. Mann is captain, and the other 
old Blues available are Messrs. H. C. McDonnell, R. P. Keigwin, 
C. H. Eyre, F. J. V. Hopley, M. W. Payne, and G. G. Napier. Of 
the seniors, Mr. P. R. May has been near his colours both in 1903 
and 1904, and suffers from bowling exactly the same type of ball 
as other members of the team. Mr. W. P. Harrison, who had a 
trial for Kent, and Mr. C. B. W. Magnay, who scored 23 and 33 
v. Mr. G. J. V. Weigall’s eleven, should both obtain further oppor- 
tunities, and on harder wickets Mr. H. Logan, from Westminster. 
may do better. A good left-handed bowler is much needed. 

Of the Freshmen, Mr. C. G. Humphries captured 52 wickets 
for a dozen runs each last summer at Shrewsbury ; and besides being 
a fast bowler, he appears to be a good bat. Mr. C. S. Rattigan, of 
Harrow, who did not play against Eton owing to the death of his 
father, has a school reputation for being useful with the ball. 
Mr. R. E. H. Baily, who played such a big game against Eton and 
had a trial for Surrey, and Mr. C. Palmer, who batted fairly well 
for Middlesex after scoring 216 for Uppingham v. Haileybury in two 
hours and a half, look like being the best of the new bats, with 
Mr. A. P. Scott from Marlborough, and Mr. R. A. Young, who, at 
Repton, averaged 45 for an aggregate of 630; but, as already men- 
tioned, Mr. Preeston of Felstead must be also calculated with. 

Oxford will have no secretary appointed until the summer term ; 
but the captain, Mr. K. M. Carlisle, has undertaken the preliminary 
duties connected with the post. At home the University opposes 
Australians, Gentlemen, Worcestershire and Kent in Eights Week, 
Nottingham, the Authentics, and Warwickshire, with out-matches 
against Surrey, Gentlemen of England at Crystal Palace, and M.C.C. 
and Cambridge at Lord’s. Mr. Carlisle will have the following old 
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Blues: Messrs. W. H. B. Evans, R. C. W. Burn, J. E. Raphael, 
W.S. Bird, G. T. Bramston, L. D. Brownlee, and E. G. Martin; 
whilst Mr. O. T. Norris, who received his colours, but owing to an 
injured thumb could not play, will also be in residence. Of the 
Seniors, as batsmen the best seem Messrs. G. G. M. Bennett, V. H. 
Cartwright (who has played for Notts), R. N. Buxton, P. F. C. 
Williams, and A. E. Worsley; Messrs. E. G. Whately and G. V. 
Goodliffe are slow right-handed bowlers, Messrs. N. R. Udal and 
F. A. H. Henley bowl fast right-handed, and Mr. A. O. Snowdon 
bowls slow left. Ofthe Freshmen most attention will be directed 
by the public to the form of Mr. G. N. Foster from Malvern, and 
the two Winchester batsmen, Messrs. E. L. Wright and C. N. 
Bruce. Mr. H. H. Worsley, of Radley, and Mr. H. M. Butter- 
worth, of Marlborough, also look like promising run-getters, but of 
new bowling there are as yet no rumours. It is a somewhat re- 
markable fact that if all those who have Blues play in the University 
match, there are only six vacancies to be filled up in the two 
elevens. 

Severe compression has been exercised to prevent this article 
extending to unreasonable length, for the multiplicity of facts and 
possibilities in connection with such a busy season make it extremely 


difficult to give a full forecast within a moderate number of pages. 
In the old days it was the custom for the prologue to conclude with 
a prayer for the King, and the present prologue to the coming 
cricket season may also end with a reference to His Majesty, for it 
is hoped that he may visit Lord’s during the Test Match. Given 
fine weather, those who play and those who watch the game will 
have plenty to occupy their attention during the next few months. 
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Last year 3,017 horses went to the post for various events under 


the Rules of Racing. A small percentage more were in training, but 
prevented by circumstances from actually running, and on the whole 
it may be concluded that there are not far short of 3,000 ‘ boys” 
employed in different stables. Now some of these, as all who are 
acquainted with training operations will have observed, are very old 
boys; I have little doubt that there are a good many grandfathers 
riding exercise and “doing” horses; but hundreds of the boys are 
young, light, able to sit on a thoroughbred horse—which not seldom 
means the necessity of sitting tight—and possessed of some know- 
ledge of riding. They earn twenty-five shillings a week if they are 
lucky. The most ordinary jockey would think that chaos had come 
again if he did not earn a great deal more than as many pounds, 
and the few leading lights of the profession make the income of a 
Lord Chancellor. A large number of these boys are ambitious, and 
their masters watch eagerly for signs of promise, seeing that an 
apprentice who can ride is invaluable to his stable and a source of 
handsome revenue to his employer if he seeks to make money by 
disposing of the lad’s services. 

When, therefore, a jockey emerges from the ruck, when he has 
headed the winning list on no fewer than four occasions, as Otto 
Madden has done, his personality and opinions become extremely 
interesting to all who care at all for Turf affairs, and possibly to not 
a few others who, though not devotees of the sport, cannot help 
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being familiar with the jockey’s name. This is the reason for the 
publication of the present article. It was obtained by something 
in the nature of an interview; but it has always seemed to the writer 
that the more the interviewer suppresses himself the better. There 
is of course the interviewer who does not agree with this view, who 
on the contrary appears to consider himself the principal one of the 
pair and to relegate the “interviewee” to an altogether subordinate 
position; but that by the way. Here the questions are omitted and 


Madden is allowed to talk uninterruptedly. 
* * 


* * * 


I began to ride in 1888, and won three races out of twenty-five, 
the first on a horse of Colonel North’s—I forget its name, but it 
was the first that young Sherwood trained. I don’t know whether 
I was “‘ promising’—don’t suppose I promised much, or at any 
rate did not perform, for next year I only got home twice in 
twenty-three times, and in 1890 did worse—one race in just a dozen 
mounts; not a brilliant beginning, but a jockey has to learn his 
business, and it takes along time. In 1891, however, I had a stroke 
of luck, for I won the Stewards’ Cup on Unicorn, and when a 
jockey has been successful in a big race it is of course a good thing 
for him ; he gets noticed, and it increases his confidence, though my 
confidence did not seem to do me much good, for next year I rode 
a hundred and nine races and only won four—a dreadful average. 
I don’t want to go through all this year by year, for it would not 
interest anybody ; only I suppose it shows that a jockey has to stick 
to his business, not to be discouraged, but keep on learning and 
trying. In my case sticking to it paid, for six years afterwards, in 
1898, I headed the list with 161 wins in 831 mounts—things were 
getting busy. 

Practice and experience are what you want—and head. It may 
* be strange that so few boys get on and become jockeys; but lots of 
them don’t seem to take any trouble about it, lots more grow too 
heavy, and others again can’t keep their heads—never can learn to 
ride races. Weight is one of a jockey’s principal troubles—he always 
wants to ride a bit lighter than he can. It is natural, of course. 
An owner does not want to give anything away and make his 
chance less, and it nearly always seems possible—to him—to get 
off just another pound or two. I ride 7 st. 71b., 7 st. 6lb. at a 
pinch, but that means a lot of care and a lot of work, diet, 
walking, and Turkish baths, for I weigh 8st. 10 lb. in winter when 
I have not to be fit. 

The best animal I ever rode was no doubt Ard Patrick. He 
was a great horse in 1903 when he won the Eclipse. Of course, 
too, Sceptre was a great mare, but all the same Darling was very 
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confident. I rode him a gallop at Sandown the night before the 
race, and said to Darling when I got off, ‘‘ This is the best goer and 
the best horse I have ever been on in my life.’’ Of course it was a 
desperately near thing, and I must admit that I had all the luck 
from start to finish. I was drawn on the outside to begin with, 
which may not strike you at first as being lucky, but though that is 
not the best place it meant here having to gallop hard for position 
round the turn, so that ensured a good-run race, just what Ard 
Patrick wanted. Two hundred yards from home I thought I was 
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done. Sceptre had beaten him then, and she was wonderfully game 
and had a tremendous turn of speed to finish her races—you used 
to read about her “electric rush”; but Ard Patrick stuck to 
his work in a dogged sort of way and ran her out of it at the 
finish. It was a great performance, because Sceptre at her best 
was of course a wonderful animal. When I rode her afterwards she 
had gone off, was not the same mare at all. She began to deteriorate 
at the end of her four-year-old season. The night before the Duke of 
York Stakes at Kempton she was lame, but better next day, and it 
was bad luck—or my fault—that she had to put in such a hard race 
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to win a head, for I got badly shut in at the bend. I waited behind 
just as long as I dared all up the straight, hoping there would be an 
opening on the rails, and almost waited too long—there was only 
just time to pull round and get up, though it would have been hard 
if she had been beaten, as she had any amount in hand, only if you 
can’t get through you have to stay behind. The best horse does 
not always win for that reason. Last year I believe Alec Taylor 
did not want to run her at all, knew she was not herself, and of 
course was anxious that she should not be beaten; and by Ascot 
she had quite gone off, though she had been such a good mare 
that even as she was she showed a bit of her old form in the 
Cup—it was not a disgrace to be just beaten by Zinfandel. Lane 
won the race on Throwaway, and I only hope he will ride again 
and win a great many races. Everybody is fond of him, and we 
are all most anxious to know how he is really going on, but we hear 
nothing that we can depend on about him. 

I should not pick Lane to finish against, I suppose, if I had to 
pick, but when you are finishing you don’t look to see who the 
jockey is that you are riding against. You’ve got quite as much as 
you can do, if it’s a near thing, to attend to your own horse. You 
may know who the other jockey is, of course, but you don’t consider— 
you stick to your own business. I don’t think I can tell you much 
about finishing. You know by a sort of experience when to make 
your effort, and feel that there is a right and a wrong time to hit 
your horse, if you have to use your whip at all; if you hit him in 
the middle of his stride you make him shorten it ; just when he is 
going to stride out is the time, and all this comes by instinct to the 
jockey. Spurs I don’t use as much as I did before I took up my 
stirrups. I used to ride as long as anyone, now I ride as short 
as I can; and I like the American seat, though I waited some time 
before I took to it. But when I saw that Sam Loates had taken 
his stirrups up I thought that was good enough for me. As much 
command over the horse? You have indeed, twice the power. A 
lot of people don’t think so, I know—at least, so I judge from what I 
read about it sometimes ; but when you are sitting on the horse you 
get to know. You can hold him better with your legs; and I think 
what proves this is that you never see horses running away with their 
jockeys now as they often used to in the old days when jockeys 
rode long. 

I did not like the gate at first, but I’ve got used to it and 
do like it now. I think it is a good thing, and am quite satisfied 
with it as it is. The idea of walking up to it that some people 
recommend does not strike me as an improvement. All the same, 
the gate is much better for two-year-olds than for older horses. 
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The young ones are schooled to it and do out what they are 
taught at home, jump off when it goes up. Older horses, many of 
them, do get to hate it, there’s no doubt about that; it means to 
them that they are going to race, and they don’t like the idea, so 
they turn nasty, kick each other, and are very likely to hurt jockeys 
who are within their reach. Horses very often do get kicked at the 
post. Several were badly hurt last year—you can’t get away as you 
could when you had more range, with the flag. Two-year-olds don’t 
give trouble—at least, do so very rarely. Riding the young ones 
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requires particular care, and of course the kinder you are to them 
the more likely they are to keep on racing. I never hit a two-year- 
old, at least I try not to, and I may say never do if the young ones 
belong to one of the stables I am riding for regularly. You have 
to think of the future. I shall have to ride them again, and I don’t 
want to disgust them with racing. If I am riding a strange horse, 
riding for anybody who has put me up casually, I may sometimes 
take up my whip at a finish. The owner wants to win, and a stroke 
or two may make all the difference; but as a rule it is a bad thing 
to hit two-year-olds, and if they are running green, as they often 
PF 
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do till they get accustomed to racing, the whip only makes them 
swerve. A jockey should use his hands on a green young horse, 
and do all he can not to frighten or worry him—try to make him 
think that racing is not a bad game. 

The Derby is the only ‘‘classic’’ race that I have won—on 
Jeddah in 1898. I don’t know whether I have had bad luck in 
these great races, unless it is bad luck not to have had good 
chances. Jeddah’s victory, by the way, was not by any means 
the tremendous turn up and the great surprise that it is generally 
represented, at least it did not at all surprise me. Many people 
fancied Dieudonné, of course. He started almost favourite, 5 to 2 
him and 2 to 1 Disraeli, I think it was; but I felt pretty sure that 
whatever happened Jeddah would beat Dieudonné. About Disraeli 
I knew nothing; it is strange that he went to pieces so com- 
pletely, after winning the Two Thousand as he did. In the 
Derby Batt made it a good-run race. I was drawn outside, did 
not bustle the horse, but got second coming round Tattenham 
Corner, and from there had no trouble in winning. Jeddah was a 
good deal better horse than most people seemed to think, and how 
much he had in hand of Batt you can see. At Ascot Watts was 
always going best on Jeddah in the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, when 
they laid odds on Batt, but Jeddah won five or six lengths, 
giving Batt 6 lb. Dieudonné looked like making a goodish horse 
once, but went wrong in his wind; I rode him in the Princess 
of Wales’ Stakes, second to Goletta. If Jeddah had kept sound I 
expect he would have showed that he was a much better horse than 
he was given credit for being. 

I may have had a chance for the Derby last year if there had 
not been that thunderstorm, but Henry the First would not face it 
at all. I could not get him to go. He is a good horse when well, 
and should have beaten St. Amant, but the storm just suited 
Mr. Rothschild’s. He was frightened, but instead of flinching and 
hesitating he jumped off in a fit of terror, and away he went gallop- 
ing as hard as he could. Kemmy Cannon only had to sit there and 
steer him. Henry the First would, I feel sure, have won the Eclipse 
Stakes if he had not been sent to run at Lingfield just before. That 
race settled him, for he is a horse that will not come twice. I have 
read that I should have won on him at Sandown if I had not 
been shut in, but this is all quite wrong. I had a lovely place all 
the way, a clear course, and if the horse could have gone fast enough 
there was nothing to prevent him from winning. Perhaps he ran 
his best race in the Leger, second to Pretty Polly. I never fora 
moment felt like beating her: she was going comfortably at her ease 
from start to finish; but Henry easily beat all the rest. I should 
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like to have had a ride on her, but have never got nearer to it than 
winning on her stable companion Delaunay, a good horse. 

I don’t think I havea favourite course. I suppose your favourites 
are the ones you win most races on, and I have had good luck at 
Sandown, also at Lincoln, where I have won the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap three times, on Little Eva, General Peace, and Over Norton. A 
course I did not like was Northampton; the people there always 
would crowd on to the track, and the turns were slippery. I am not 
very lucky at Newmarket, though of course I have won a great 
many races. The alterations at Goodwood, by the way, don’t seem 
tome to be improvements. There is still an unfair advantage to 
the jockeys that are drawn inside; but perhaps this will be put right 
before next meeting. In France I have ridden at Longchamps and 
Maisons Laffitte, but never got nearer than second, where I have 
been several times. I have always found everybody very kind and 
the jockeys perfectly fair, but I’ve had no luck or have not been on 
the best horses. 

It is rather strange that I should have ridden 130 winners in 
1899 and again in 1go1. The first year it was not enough to reach 
the top—Sam Loates rode 160 ; but 130 was top score in 1g01, Maher 
next with 94. To be first again this season seems too much to hope 


for, but you may depend upon it I shall try! 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


BY JAMES WILSON 


INVENTORS are almost invariably optimistic, but inventors of flying 
machines are surely the kings of optimists. The man who sets out 
to solve the problem of flight after a study of the history of the 
subject must be absolutely proof against discouragement, otherwise 
he would abandon the task in despair. He hopes to succeed where 
scores have failed, after devoting their fortune and lives to the 
conquest of the air. 

Admittedly the prize is well worth striving for. Apart from the 
fortune he will make, the successful inventor’s name will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 
War on sea or land will be a thing of the past when airships are 
perfected. No army will dare to move when it can be followed by 
an enemy hovering a mile or so above it and prepared to drop 
deadly explosives down on it. The mere presence of such a foe 
would demoralise the soldiers, who would be at the mercy of a few 
men, grimly watching their futile efforts to escape. But of course the 
warships could not hide from the airship, nor could they fight it. 
The present armies and navies of the world would find their occu- 
pations gone. Fortifications would be useless againt the attack of 
the aerial enemy. The successful inventor of a flying machine will 
do more towards bringing peace and goodwill to mankind than all 
the peace conferences ever called together. 

The abolition of war and its attendant horrors is not the only 
advantage to be obtained from the perfection of the flying machine. 
Science will benefit to an immense extent. Explorers will be able 
to travel over water, cross deserts, and visit hitherto unexplored 
tracts of land in Africa, South America, and Australia. Trips to 
the North and South Poles could be easily and frequently made, and 
the topography of the Polar regions would be as well known as that 
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of Europe. The airship will bring about a revolution in modern 
methods of travelling. The nations of the earth will, in a manner 
of speaking, be brought nearer one another. Space will be anni- 
hilated. Such is the bright side of the picture, and it is to bestow 
these benefits upon mankind that inventors and scientists have 
striven for so long to construct a machine that will fly. 

Unfortunately there is a dark side to the picture, a depressing 
record of attempt and failure, of fortunes lost and valuable lives 
sacrificed. It is only two years ago that M. Auguste Severo, a 
fellow-countryman of M. Santos Dumont, made an ascent in Paris 
in a navigable balloon, accompanied by a friend, M. Sachet. Half 
a mile above the earth his balloon caught fire, and he and his 
companion fell and were dashed to pieces. This was in May 1902, 
and in October of the same year Baron Bradsky, an Austrian 
nobleman, while experimenting with a similar airship, came to an 
untimely end in the same city. Dr. Woelfert met with his death 
in much the same way eight years ago. Like Severo and Bradsky, 
he had fastened a controlling rudder to a gas bubble, and he was 
over half a mile high when his propelling machinery exploded, set 
the balloon on fire, and the aeronaut was burnt and dashed to 
pieces. Another well-known inventor, Dr. Lilienthal, while experi- 
menting with a soaring machine in the summer of 1896, fell to the 
ground and was killed with the wreck of his machine about him. 
It was generally thought, however, at the time of this affair, that 
Dr. Lilienthal’s misfortune was wholly due to a mere accident 
having no bearing upon the merits of the theory he was acting 
upon, or even upon the capacity of the particular piece of mechanism 
he was using at the time he was killed. 

There are, without exaggeration, hundreds of different forms of 
flying machines on the market, as inquiry at the Patent Offices of 
Europe and America will prove. In every civilised country men 
are at work endeavouring to solve the problem of aerial navigation. 
Some of these inventors have spent years endeavouring to perfect 
their ideas. The majority of them, however, are comparatively 
poor men, and their inventions have not been tested in a practical 
manner simply because they cannot find sufficient money to build 
a full-sized apparatus. But even where money has been risked 
without stint, the inventors have not been successful. Professor 
S. P. Langley, after experimenting for seven years and spending 
thousands of pounds granted him by the Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington, produced a machine that flew for ninety seconds. 
Sir Hiram Maxim cannot claim even this smal] amount of success, 
while Messrs. Dumont, Lebaudy, Spencer, the Count von Zeppelin, 
with their dirigible balloons, have all failed to bring about a 
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solution of the great problem, although they have made some 
brave attempts. 

Airships may be divided into two distinct categories, navigable 
balloons and flying machines proper. The first relies upon a bag 
filled with gas for ascent, and uses mechanism only for horizontal 
movement. The second depends solely on mechanical appliances 
for overcoming the force of gravitation and for propulsion. This 
latter category may again be subdivided into two main classes, as in 
the construction of all real flying machines two great principles 
must be observed. In one both propulsion and ascension are 
obtained by means of a combination of revolving wheels and plane 
or curved surfaces. Of this class the Maxim and Langley machines 
are admitted to be the most scientific and practical examples. In 
the second class are the so-called soaring machines, in which it is 
sought to utilise the force of the wind upon an arrangement of 
planes so as to obtain both propulsion and ascension without the 
aid of other power. This class, which is typified in the Lilienthal 
apparatus, finds its origin in the flight of birds, especially of the 
great soaring variety. 

Dr. F. A. Barton’s airship, which has taken more than a year 
to build at the Alexandra Palace, is of the navigable balloon type. 
It may be mentioned here that both Mr. T. A. Edison and Sir Hiram 
Maxim are of the opinion that to succeed with this kind of flying 
machine it will be necessary to reduce the size of the gas-bag until 
it is so small that it cannot be seen even with a powerful microscope. 
Dr. Barton’s balloon is said to be the largest in existence. It has a 
capacity of 175,000 ft., and is 170ft. long. Sir Hiram and other 
well-known scientists and inventors assert that to perfect. aerial 
navigation we must abandon the use of the balloon altogether, and 
experiment in the direction of making machines heavier than the 
air. “It is only a question of time and a lot of money,” said 
Lord Rayleigh. However, Dr. Barton, who has been experiment- 
ing with navigable balloons for seventeen years, must be confident 
of success or he would not have agreed to the conditions laid down 
by the War Office. That Department was willing to pay him 
£4,000 for an airship to carry three men with all necessary appa- 
ratus and fuel for twenty-four hours; able to keep in the air during 
that time and to have a speed of no less than thirteen miles an hour 
in a calm; to be capable of turning in a circle of 100 yards radius, 
and of ascending and descending without special apparatus on the 
ground. Dr. Barton's contract with the War Office has lapsed, 
however, owing to the time limit for building being exceeded. The 
giant balloon referred to is projectile-shaped, and from it will be 
suspended the ship, the framework of which is made of stout 
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bamboo rods. The propelling power is supplied by two powerful 
motors, driven by petrol, and when these are in and the crew on 
board the balloon will be supporting the weight of five tons. The 
airship will be raised or lowered by means of thirty aeroplanes, 
fifteen on each side of the ship in groups of five. An aeroplane is 
described by Dr. Barton as being a rudder placed horizontally 
instead of vertically, enabling the vessel to be steered up or down 
instead of from right to left. The crew will be able to move freely 
about the deck, as the machinery will be underneath, and arrange- 
ments have been made to prevent their movements from in any 
way disturbing the balance of the ship. A tank containing twenty- 
five gallons of water, but having a capacity of fifty gallons, is placed 
at each end of the frame connected by pipes, and should any person 
leave one end of the ship for the other, the tank at the end he has 
left is automatically supplied with sufficient water from the tank at 
the opposite end to restore the balance. Six propellers will be used, 
and when revolving at full speed they will displace 1,200,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. If Dr. Barton succeeds in carrying out the 
War Office conditions he will have done what no other aeronaut 
has in the history of mankind. 

Large and powerful as is the Barton navigable balloon—the 
framework of the ship measures 180 ft.—it is by no means the 
largest built or building. There are others. A Mr. Stanley, for 
instance, of San Francisco, is having a colossal machine built of 
aluminium. The gas-bag is to be cylindrical-shaped, with conical 
ends, 228 ft. long, and capable of sustaining the weight of thirty pas- 
sengers. M. Santos Dumont’s No. 10, ‘‘ The Omnibus,” is 200 ft. 
in length, but the balloon is only made to contain 80,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and it will carry twelve passengers and a crew of two. 
Dr. Barton claims that his machine will carry seven. 

M. Dumont’s record as an aeronaut is well known, or should be, 
considering the space devoted to his exploits by the press of the 
world. No.9, ‘‘ The Little Roundabout,” is his favourite machine. 
It is the smallest dirigible balloon ever constructed, but it is very 
compact and efficient. The balloon, in shape a sharply-pointed 
ovoid 50 ft. long, has a capacity of only 9,218 ft., and is driven 
by a motor of only 3 h.p., the entire apparatus weighing less 
than 2001b., in addition to the weight of the owner, a matter 
of some 110 lb. Of the remaining ten machines built by 
M. Dumont No. 6 is perhaps the best known, as it was in this 
he managed to win the famous Deutsch prize of 100,000 francs, 
after making unsuccessful attempts to round the Eiffel Tower in 
No. 4. The others do not call for special mention. They are all 
very much alike to the inexperienced eye, the principal difference 
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being in the power of the propelling motors and the sizes of the 
gas-bags. Some idea of the cost of having such an expensive hobby 
as that of M. Dumont may be gathered from the fact that the cost 
of filling No. 7 balloon with hydrogen gas is f120. It has a 
capacity of 45,000 ft. M. Dumont is now building No. 13 airship, 
in which he proposes to make aerial cruises lasting a week or even 
longer. 

In England Mr. Stanley Spencer, the well-known professional 
aeronaut and mechanician, has been as successful as M. Dumont— 
that is, he has navigated his elongated balloon in calm weather. 
His airships, like those of the plucky Brazilian, need for their proper 
performance an absence of strong wind. Mr. Spencer’s newest 
machine is g3 ft. long, and has the usual cigar-shaped balloon 
supporting a light open frame with a 24 h.p. Simm’s motor 
operating a propeller carried in front. It also has a rudder of large 
dimensions placed behind. In September of last year he ascended 
in this airship from the Crystal Palace, sailing with the wind as far 
as St. Paul’s, round which he endeavoured to circle, but was foiled 
by the strength of the gusts blowing above the cathedral. It was 
the story of the Zeppelin-Dumont failures over again. Ninety per 
cent. of the talk about steering against the wind comes from the 
hope that springs eternal in the human breast. Another London 
inventor, Mr. W. Beadle, has built a dirigible balloon, propelled by 
oil motors. A special feature of this affair is that it has two pro- 
pellers, one fixed aft, and another forward, which is capable of being 
turned to either side for steering purposes. The balloon of this 
airship burst on the first ascent. A Mr. F. Buchanan was also said 
to be in the field with a navigable fish-shaped balloon. Unmindful 
of the deaths of M. Severo and Baron Bradsky, and the limited 
successes of Messrs. Dumont and Spencer, M. Lebaudy (a relative 
possibly of the ‘‘ Emperor of the Sahara”? ) has constructed a 
dirigible 180 ft. long and driven by a 4o h.p. petrol engine. Like 
its predecessors, this airship was successful when it did not have 
to “fly” against strong winds. It is capable of accommodating 
three passengers, and on one occasion Madame Lebaudy made a 
trip in the “‘ Jaune,” as the machine has been named. She claims 
to be the first woman to have made a trip in a steerable balloon. 

The scientific knowledge of Germany has also been brought to 
bear upon the subject of navigable balloons. A few years ago 
Major-General Count von Zeppelin, a man of unusual resolution and 
perseverance, after many trials constructed a steerable airship 
which, it was announced, would certainly solve the vexed problem 
of aerial navigation. He founded a company to exploit his inven- 
tion with a capital of 800,000 marks, of which the Count himself 
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subscribed half. An enormous airship was built at Manzell-am- 
Bodensee, and conveyed to Lake Constance, the Count deciding on 
a water surface over which to experiment, to diminish the danger to 
life in case of a sudden fall. The cylindrical balloon was over 
500 ft. long, with a capacity of about 11,000 cubic feet. It was 
surrounded by a framework of aluminium, to keep it taut, to which 
the car and various apparatuses for balancing and steering in hori- 
zontal and vertical directions were attached. This airship was 
reckoned to reach a height of 3,600 ft. with a load of 37 cwt. and 
to remain in the air about a week. Did it do so? Unfortunately 
not. ‘he result was failure, total and absolute. The great machine 
fell and was smashed up, and there the matter ended. Count Zep- 
pelin tried to raise money to build a second machine, but the 
capitalists were deaf to his appeals. 

Russian scientists have tried their hand at the game with no 
better success. Dr. K. I. Danilevski, of Kharkoff, after years of 
careful and painstaking experiment, built a balloon flying machine 
which attracted the attention of the Russian War Office. But he 
failed to overcome the resistance of the wind, and after several 
abortive attempts to fly was obliged to own himself beaten. In the 
United States, the happy hunting ground of inventors, numerous 
flying machines have been designed and experimented with. Among 
the navigable balloons may be mentioned those of C. E. Hite of 
Philadelphia, John S. Praul of the same city, J. S. Cowden of 
Virginia, Carl Erickson, Dr. C. A. Smith of San Francisco, and 
Sumpter B. Battey of New York. Some of these gentlemen have 
very remarkable ideas on the subject of airships. Mr. Battey’s idea, 
for instance, consisted of a cigar-shaped balloon of thin aluminium, 
assisted by wings for upward or downward flight ; the whole thing 
to be propelled by a series of explosions. At the rear end was a sort 
of cup opening outward. Into this pellets of nitro-glycerine were 
to be dropped and exploded at the rate of six a minute, and the ship 
was to be propelled by the shocks. Mr. Battey’s idea is still on the 
market. Mr. Praul’s machine was to have been made of nickel 
steel and aluminium throughout, including the cylinder or balloon. 
He spoke hopefully of a hundred miles an hour, but I have never 
heard that he induced anyone to build him a full-sized machine. 
Mr. Cowden also proposed travelling through the air at a speed of 
a hundred miles an hour ‘in the face of any current,” but the ‘ ne- 
cessity of conscripting capital with which to put his airship upon a 
basis of commercial operation ” has up till now prevented mankind 
from benefiting by his invention. 

Turning to flying machines proper—machines depending solely 
upon mechanical appliances alike for overcoming the force of 
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gravitation and propulsion—Professor S. P. Langley of Washington 
is perhaps the most successful experimenter with this type. It may 
be argued that a machine which only flew for a minute and three- 
quarters, or 1,500 yards, and even then was not strong enough to 
carry a man, has not achieved much—that this was a poor result 
after seven years of study and experiment; but the fact remains 
that the machine flew for as long as it was expected or equipped to 
go. Langley set out to demonstrate that the mechanical structure 
by which the bird flies could be reproduced in machinery, and this 
he did. We may at any time hear that the professor has perfected 
his aerodrome. He is not a dream-haunted crank, but a skilled 
mathematician with a reputation for sound conservative judgment, a 
mechanical genius and scientist of the highest order. It was nine 
years from the time he seriously began the work of constructing his 
aerodrome to the date of the experiment referred to over the Potomac 
River; but for two years his studies were general, and were chiefly 
occupied in closely watching and noting the flight of birds. Then 
came hundreds and hundreds of experiments, all resulting in 
disappointment and failure, until at last he got together the ma- 
chine that flew. The ship as completed consisted of two pairs 
of slightly curved stationary wings attached to a long steel rod 
which supports them both. Hanging underneath the rod is the 
hull, in which are boilers, engines, and machinery, together 
with the two screw-propellers, which last are nearly amidships, be- 
tween three and four feet in diameter. The boiler, with its fire- 
grates, weighs a little over five pounds; and the little engine, which 
weighs only twenty-two ounces, drives the propeller at the rate of 
1,200 revolutions a minute. The width of the wings from tip to tip 
is fourteen feet, and the total weight of the entire ship is thirty 
pounds. The rudder is adapted both to vertical and horizontal 
steering, and it moves automatically. Professor Langley is still 
making experiments, and fully believes his aerodrome is the key to 
the aerial highways. 

Sir Hiram Maxim has experimented in the same direction as 
Professor Langley. He has spent a great deal of time and money 
on his machine, and is still engaged in perfecting it. Mishaps and 
failures do not daunt him, and when on one occasion his invention 
broke away from the railway track on which it is moved about, he 
only rejoiced in the proof it afforded of the great lifting power of the 
machine which his efforts had been directed to obtaining. He 
holds that if machines for navigating the air could be brought 
to a useful state the nation that possessed them would hold the 
supremacy. 

The inventors of machines propelled and guided, irrespective 
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of the direction of the wind, by power developed and carried wholly 
within themselves, are quite as numerous as the inventors of 
*‘directable gas-bubbles.” A model of a flying machine invented 
by Mr. Hargrave, an Australian, was exhibited before the Royal 
Society in 1893, and although some successful trials were made with 
this miniature flyer—it once travelled 368 ft.—nothing has been 
heard of one full-sized. 

Germany has contributed two flying machines, but neither came 
up to expectations. Arthur Stenzel, of Altona, invented one, and 
with it he succeeded, according to German experts, in greater measure 
than anyone else in counterfeiting the principle which enables the 
bird to fly. ‘I am sure there is no limit to the possibilities of my 
machine,” said Mr. Stenzel, but it now appears he was mistaken. 
As recently as May last a young Italian engineer named Sarubbi, 
living at Chaux-de-Fonds near Berne, was experimenting with a 
flying machine based on the flight of birds. The wings of the 
apparatus, made of aluminium and fine silk and measuring 13 yards 
from tip to top, were to raise and propel the machine. Success 
has not yet come to Signor Sarubbi. A Brazilian, Senor Alvares, 
is even now experimenting with an aeroplane flying machine built 
on the principle of the Langley machine. 

Men of every country have essayed to conquer the air, and for 
the most part essayed in vain. Some are practical men, others are 
*‘cranks.”” In America recently, for instance, a Professor W. W. 
McEwan, of Jackson, Mich., gravely announced that he had 
invented a rocket 25 ft. wide and roo ft. long, with accommo- 
dation for fifty people, to be fired from a tube and to travel at 
100 miles an hour. A gradual descent was to be made by means 
of a parachute! The only enthusiasm aroused by this starthing 
idea was that exhibited by reporters, who made much copy out of 
the professor. 

There is every reason to believe, however, that before long the 
sky above us will be opened up as a great international highway. 
It would not have been possible to build a successful flying machine 
thirty years ago, wrote Sir Hiram Maxim, because the necessary 
materials could not have been found. To-day, however, the engineer 
has at his disposal light and strong steel and aluminium tubes, while 
the automobile industry has brought into existence a very light and 
efficient motor; so that it is now possible without a great deal of 
experimenting to obtain the necessary materials and engines to 
build a successful flying machine, which must work a complete 
revolution in the military tactics of the future. 


MRS. GERARD LEIGH 


MOTORING FOR WOMEN 
BY KATE D’ESTERRE-HUGHES 


WHEN the motor car first made its appearance, and the dread 
vehicle, headed by a man with a red flag, patrolled our streets, 
women looked askance at the new toy. But when a few years later 
it was possible to take long, delightful trips through unknown 
pleasant lands which had all the time been hiding but a mile or two 
from home, when no longer the hated flag was the sign visible of 
what the world considered a lunatic out for an airing, women, with 
eager readiness to profit by all that would add to the pleasure and 
business of life, came to the fore and spent their money on the 
new and dangerous game. Dangerous to one’s looks that is, for in 
the early days, and even now in out-of-the-way corners of the 
world, a motorist must take her appearance in her hand when she 
starts to explore on a car. Only last year, when touring through 
Germany, one of the most charming of women, who was driving 
herself in a large Charron, Girardot, et Voigt, received an unwel- 
come benediction in the shape of a pail of dirty water in her face 
from a young and gallant defender of his small town’s primeval 
customs. 

Not so awkward as spite, perhaps, is curiosity ; but to it 
car-drivers must become inured. Another enthusiastic motorist, 
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Mrs. Charles Glidden, who accompanied her husband in his Napier 
to the Arctic Circle a short two years ago, found that she had to 
undergo much the same treatment as did the captive prisoners of 
ancient Rome—she found herself an object of lively curiosity. 

In southern Sweden then cars were rare, in the northern 
districts unknown even by name. The news of the wonderful 
walking carriage preceded the voyageurs, and at the entrance to 
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each town, sometimes miles before the town was sighted, many of 
the inhabitants met them to look, examine, and admire. When 
the car drew up in front of a hotel and the last panting breath was 
stilled, the inquisitive peered around, inspecting first the passengers 
—some even touching them to see if they were real—then the 
seats, and lastly, but not the least carefully, the tyres, the size of 
these creating enormous astonishment. 
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The offer of a drive round the square was accepted only by a 
brave few, and one or two mothers who were persuaded to trust 
their children to Mr. Glidden breathlessly watched them disappear 
from sight in the huge puffing monster, and hugged their little ones 
with a real gladness when once more they had them safe at home. 
Once, too, after travelling miles along a road which might have 
been a track, a cart with four women and three men came unex- 
pectedly upon the silent, swiftly-moving Napier. With piercing 
screams the men and women quickly got out of the cart and 
escaped into a near-by wood. 

The car was stopped, the frightened natives looked for, but 
it was a long while before even the most courageous could be 
brought near the strange throbbing beast the like of which they 
had never seen, and which might even have been the devil himself 
in disguise. 

In spite of any drawbacks, however—where indeed would the 
pleasure be if one could not grumble sometimes ?—automobilism 
may be said to have done more for women than any other one 
sport, pastime, or occupation. Why? How? 

Well, first, it takes them so swiftly and noiselessly through the 
air that perforce the cobwebs of the brain are left behind ; motorists 
rarely indulge in that essentially feminine luxury, headache. 

Next, the guidance of a car gives steadiness, balance, calmness, 
and confidence—confidence in oneself. Is not that a boon? The 
confidence that is born when it is realised that one’s life and the 
lives of others depend not on the big, almost unwieldy-looking 
machine, but on nerve, pluck, and foresight, instils a feeling of 
awe at one’s temerity never felt before. It is very different when 
driving a horse; then one is not entirely dependent on oneself. 
A horse that knows and loves its driver seems to have almost 
human understanding. A machine is something apart. It is like 
one of the great forces of nature—impersonal, without favour, 
caprice, or understanding. Man uses it, or it uses him, without 
thought of time or space; it is a bad master, but a very good 
servant. 

Motoring strengthens the sight—eyes must accustom themselves 
to long distances. The woman who drives must needs develop 
that long-lost art, the one our savage forefathers perfected, long- 
distance perception. Living as women have done ever since the 
dawn of civilisation, in small rooms, bending over embroidery frame 
or printed page, their eyes, once so keen, have grown lazy, and 
through disuse can only see what is near at hand. 

Motoring gives purpose to life; it enlarges the outlook. For 
many it affords a truer perspective—that is, enables them to see 
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“large things large and small things small.” Another important 
benefit the automobile confers: the power of observation. The 
motorist learns to see well in two ways: to discern from afar and 
to observe. Observation is the forerunner of memory. The won- 
derful memories of the old men of India and China were developed 
by first observing closely, engraving the object or thought on the 


LADY EDWARD SPENCER CHURCHILL 


mind, and then by reviewing and reviewing. A driver of a car looks 
about her, and stores in the hidden cellar of her inner consciousness 
many points as to roads, inns, and garages, good, bad, and in- 
different. These are rehearsed for the benefit of a friend taking 
the same route, maybe; and by these little rehearsals, so seemingly 
unimportant, the power to remember grows and is made strong 
for bigger things. 
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What a help to the jaded diner-out and the weary dinner- 
giver is this new and absorbing topic, the motor car! The wonder- 
ful sunset seen fifty miles to the north; the coming of spring with 
its thousand little eyes to the south; the latest thing in tyres; the 
wonders of that most mysterious spirit which moves the enchanted 
vehicle, ignition; the discovery of some quaint old-fashioned 
hospice neglected since the days of Dickens and stage coaches: 
does it not furnish possibilities for a hundred conversations never 
dreamed of by the hostess of fifty years ago? 


BARONESS CAMPBELL 


The woman who can at any moment leave all the petty daily 
cares, get into a comfortable car, and go for a ten or twenty mile 
run away from the noisy streets, through silent lanes and wide, 
open heaths, who can breathe the pure air of the woodlands after 
that of a stifling city, will return refreshed in mind and body, and 
better fit to grapple with those perplexing problems which are never 
far from any of us, and which used to haunt her by day and drive 
sleep away by night. A long spin in the open air without a thought 
of whether the poor car is tired or not is the best of all nightcaps, 
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and the mornings find the motorist brisk and smiling, all ready 
for another run. 

As a rule women are very careful drivers; their object being 
to enjoy, not to break records. One seldom reads of them appearing 
before a justice for exceeding the limit. 

Always, too, they have been lovers of the beautiful, and though 
they may not nowadays work, in scarlet and gold, tapestries of 
thoughts and dreams as did the dames of yore, they drink in the 
glories of nature freely as they try to carry out Maeterlinck’s sweet 


MRS. HERBERT LLOYD 


fancy and steer for the purple horizon or dive into the heart of 
the sun. 

That automobilism for women has come to stay is shown 
by the enthusiastic support which was, and is, given to the 
first ladies’ automobile club in the world, by name The Ladies’ 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Early in 1903 Lady Cecil Scott-Montagu wrote to her personal 
friends and asked for their co-operation in the forming of a meeting- 
place for women motorists. The little club thus started had for 
the first six months of its existence one room in the Hans Crescent 
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Hotel. Here the members met and talked, and brought so many new 
members that on the 1st of April, 1904, they were able to establish 
the club on two floors of a wing in Claridge’s Hotel. Since then 
4,000 members and their friends have found the new premises a 
cosy rendezvous for teas and lunches and dinners, and the mem- 
bership has grown until it numbers 325. 

The President is the Duchess of Sutherland. She it was who, 
driving herself, led a gay procession of sixty-five cars from one of 
the prettiest automobile meets of last season, through Green Park, 
past Buckingham Palace, where their Majesties were watching, 


MRS. MANVILLE 


up Constitution Hill, round Hyde Park, and then on to Barnes 
and Ranelagh. 

Of the four Vice-Presidents Lady Cecil Scott-Montagu is the 
first. Though she can drive almost any make of car, a 28h.p. 
Daimler is her favourite, and at the wheel of this she is often to 
be met in sunny Hampshire. 

The second Vice-President, Lady Beatrice Rawson, took to 
motoring in the early days of its history; she has driven both 
Panhard and M.M.C. cars, and now owns a 16h.p. Pengeot. 

Lady Edward Spencer Churchill understands a great deal 
about cars generally, but does not as a rule drive either of her 
two Daimlers. 
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The next Vice-President, Mrs. Gerard Leigh, is devoted to 
driving. She has had for some time a 15 h.p. Charron, Girardot, 
et Voigt, and last year bought a twenty-five of the same marque. 
On the fifteen she was one of those members of the club who drove 
from London to Homburg for the Gordon Bennett Race, and 


MRS. EDMUNDS 


managed to travel nearly a thousand miles before again touching 
English soil. 

One of the most enthusiastic of motorists, perhaps, is the 
Baroness Campbell von Laurentz. She is among the few women 
who delight in driving a steam car, and has already possessed, 
besides two of the famous Serpollets, a Locomobile. The Baroness 
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has toured all over England, everywhere driving herself, and is 
now, with her car, making a long trip through France. 

Mrs. Herbert Lloyd, a member of the Committee of the Ladies’ 
Automobile Club, has all her life been interested in mechanics, 
and was one of the first to be the owner of a horseless carriage. 
Her big 28 h.p. Daimler is always to be seen at important 
automobile events. 

Another member of this committee is Mrs. Manville. On an 
average she drives some 14,000 miles a year, her Daimler—a 
28 h.p.—being almost as well known on the Continent as in England. 

Lady Salomons, the wife of Sir David Salomons, who has done 
so much to further automobilism in England, is also on the com- 
mittee of the club. She does not drive herself as a rule, but much 
enjoys being driven in one of her many cars. 

Two of the first ladies to own and drive cars were Mrs. Edmunds 
and Mrs. James Buckley. 

Mrs. Edmunds became the possessor of a little 33 h.p. De Dion 
in 1898, and found it so useful that she has never since been without 
acar. Mrs. Edmunds madeit her business thoroughly to understand 
the various parts and all the vagaries of this her first venture. She 
had her full share of roadside troubles; but, these once over, the 
little car, though fussy and somewhat strenuous, did splendid work, 
and when the 4} h.p. of the same make came out she immediately 
hastened to get one. That, too, was an excellent car, and remained 
in favour until, in 1902, first a 7 and then a 10 h.p. Panhard 
found their way into her garage. 

Twice has Mrs. Edmunds taken the “ ten”’ to France, and has 
travelled in it over thousands of miles in England—always driving 
herself. At present she—and it—are visiting Northern Italy. 

The other member of the Ladies’ Club who early fell in love 
with the little De Dions, Mrs. James Buckley, took great pains to 
learn all about her car, which she bought as soon as it was on the 
market. Mrs. Buckley says that she has had one or two mishaps, 
but fortunately nothing very serious, and tells a rather amusing story 
of how once, when she was expected to be under the car nearly 
dead, she was discovered lying quite still and calm, ‘‘ turning off the 
machinery because it made such a noise.” She has not confined her 
attention to one car, but is an expert driver of both Lanchester and 
Renault makes. Several times she has taken one or other of 
these to Wales along the grand and, unfortunately by motorists, 
much neglected Holywell road to Wales. 

The ugly dress with which one used to associate motorists in the 
infancy of the movement is gradually disappearing. ‘Women can, 
and do, leok just as pretty on a car as in a carriage. Indeed, so 
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fascinating are some of the gowns that motorists’seem to be leading 
the fashion, it being more than suspected that they are responsible 
for the vogue of leather raiment and leather trimmings now so 
popular with many of the non-motoring folk. It is just the material 
for a car, and looks much handsomer than costly furs. A pretty 
dress of grey kid or glacé-finished leather is becoming to any 
woman, whether in a car in Devon or shooting in Scotland; and 
bands and buttons of leather set off a heavy cloth costume, which 
sometimes looks a little dull, most effectively. 

There are, too, all sorts of novelties for the female autoist. 
For winter, nothing is better than the soft pliable leather boots, with 
waterproof soles, which are meant to be drawn up over the ordinary 
foot gear. They are warm and comfortable, and, perhaps best of 
all, do not look at all clumsy. 

The very nicest hoods for the cold, biting winter and spring 
winds are fur-lined, with a flap of silk which can be dragged up 
over the front of the hood to support a double veil, and so do 
away with the necessity for mica eye-protectors. These double 
veils are very cosy and warm, and when varied by the addition of 
the ordinary chenille dot enhance the appearance of the wearer. 

With the spring many dainty motor gowns of delicate, perish- 
able shades are now appearing—white, mauve, and tan being the 
most fashionable. White silk rubber costumes seem to be much 
favoured, especially by those who live where sudden showers 
abound. Some of these take the form of a short skirt, with a 
natty, double-breasted jacket; others, again, are simply long dust 
cloaks. Closely fitting suéde toques look extremely well with these 
coats, the whole costume being particularly smart and becoming 
if the toque be trimmed with a bunch of ribbon or velvet of the 
same colour as that with which the coat is lined. A coat and skirt 
of this white silk rubber, lined and strapped with turquoise blue, 
and worn with a white and turquoise toque, would be as chic as 
any carriage frock seen in the Park in June, and would not be so 
easily copied as the latter. 


LADIES’ HUNTERS 
BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


“ Who can expect a perfect oss when he sees what an infinity of hills they are 
heirs to ?”—“‘ HANDLEY CRoss.” 


IT isa common complaint amongst elderly sportsmen that ‘ hunt- 
ing is not what it was in their young days,” and if we could believe 
everything we hear it would seem that all horses were gallant and 
that all men rode straight in those halcyon days of long ago. Not 
having had the privilege of being alive at that period, we are unable 
to argue the point; but it would take, we think, a singularly pessi- 
mistic person to dispute the vast improvement that has taken place 
in ladies’ hunters, at any rate. 

Not so very many years ago any. well-bred weed who couldn’t 
jump and was not good enough to carry a man to hounds was 
considered exactly the mount for a lady, until the very words “a 
good lady’s hunter” brought before our eyes a mental vision of a 
weedy, light-boned, slack-loined little horse whose chief claim to 
favour seemed to lie in the fact that he was ‘so absolutely quiet.” 
As ladies began to ride in good earnest, instead of simply jogging to 
the meet and following along the road, they began also to acquire 
ideas of their own as to the type of horse best suited to carry them, 
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until a lady’s horse, as we understand the words nowadays, simply 
signifies the best stamp of light-weight hunter that can be obtained. 

This increase of quality meant a corresponding increase in 
price, however; and, although many people talk very glibly on the 
subject of ‘‘ladies never being allowed to ride any but perfectly 
made hunters,” ladies, like everyone else, are not always free to 
pick and choose, and must ride whatever they can get, if it is the 
choice between that and stopping at home! We are not all fortu- 
nate enough to be possessed of the income without which, unless 
the searcher has an extraordinarily good eye for buying in the 


ON THE WAY TO THE MEET 


rough, it is almost an impossibility to get hold of really first-class 
hunters. But if we “hitch our waggon to a star,” as Emerson 
says, and get a good idea of what to aim at, even though we be 
compelled to fall short of the ideal in one way or another, we shall 
be less likely to go really wrong than by simply picking up any- 
thing haphazard because it takes our fancy. 

‘“Who shall counsel a man in the choice of a wife or a horse?” 
and certain it is that nearly everyone has some different desideratum 
or aversion in the four-legged as well as in the two-legged partner. 
‘** A nice ride,” ‘‘a bold jumper,” ‘‘ manners,” ‘‘ pace ”’—we have all 
some particular weakness which, though we may allow our choice 
to be over-ruled at the time, will probably make us dissatisfied with 
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the purchase afterwards. I remember having a discussion with 
Mr. John White, the well-known West-country dealer, on this 
subject, a propos of a remark of his to the effect ‘‘ that he was a much 
better judge of what would suit his customers than they could 
possibly be for themselves.” I held to my original opinion at the 
time, namely that ‘‘the person who had to ride the horse was the 
best judge of what qualifications would suit him,” but I have since 
thought there was a good deal of truth in what he said, and that 
many people go into a dealer’s yard without having the least 
knowledge of what they really want. 

This is especially the case with novices who, not having even 
arrived at the stage of ‘‘ knowing how little they do know,” imagine 
that because a horse performs brilliantly with one person he will do 
the same with another. Few of us are absolutely clear-sighted as 
to our own deficiencies of nerve and hands, and for one who, like a 
friend of mine, owns “‘if I can ride that horse, anyone can,” there 
are a dozen who “would rather have an imputation on their morality 
than on their horsemanship.” ‘ Pride, rank pride,” I am afraid is 
responsible for many of the misfits that we see between horses and 
riders. Because Mrs. A., who has muscles like iron, and has been 
brought up to ride anything, appears and cuts out the way ona 
ramping, ill-mannered blood-horse, little Miss B., who has a weak 
back and no nerves, feels constrained to do the same, to the imperil- 
ment of her own and her neighbours’ lives. Allowing that we may 
not always be the best judges of what is suitable for ourselves, how- 
ever, there still remain certain essentials to be thought of when 
buying a horse; and, following the principle laid down in the 
‘Sporting Lecters,” that ‘‘it is far easier to tell a man wot he should 
not buy than wot he should,” let us roughly consider what to avoid 
in the lady’s hunter. 

Want of a fair amount of breeding should, I think, be an 
insuperable objection; a woman misses that second leg with which 
to squeeze and drive an unwilling horse over a country, added to 
which an underbred horse is very apt to shut up directly he thinks 
he has had enough, and will fall heavily at a fence without making 
the effort to save himself and his rider that his more patrician 
brother would attempt. 

A really bad shoulder is a very important defect; it is quite 
possible, however, for good action to exist with a somewhat straight 
shoulder, and on the other hand bad action may be found with a good 
shoulder. ‘‘ A straight shoulder which is long from the point of the 
shoulder to the upper part of the forearm is the worst formation,” 
says General Fitzwygram, as it places the forelegs too much under 
the horse, and is sure to bring him down sooner or later. 
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Good sloping shoulders and a fairly well set on neck should be 
one of the first considerations in the lady’s hunter; with a clumsy 
neck the head is bound to be set on wrong, and plenty before the 
saddle—a good rein—is a sine quad non both as regards comfort and 
appearance. 

A long back is generally regarded with disfavour as implying 
weakness; but, provided the horse be well up to the weight required 
and also fairly well ribbed back, I do not think that it matters, and 


A GOOD SORT 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch. 


a rather long-backed horse is generally easier in his paces than a 
very tightly coupled one. 

Very low withers and a bad girth should be avoided from the 
difficulty they give in saddling; with the former the saddle is apt to 
work on to the horse’s neck, with the latter on to his tail ! 

Good quarters and strong well let down hocks are, of course, 
of paramount importance in the hunter, for without these there 
will be a want of propelling and jumping power. 

Good carriage, a good walk, free easy action, and light springy 
trot, are other essentials in the ideal lady’s horse. 

Old-fashioned sportsmen and those who have not had much 
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experience in ladies’ riding still adhere to the formula as to 
‘‘whether a horse will or will not carry a lady.” But although 
some horses from conformation and action are undoubtedly more 
suitable for the purpose than others, I have only met with one 
animal who actually refused to do so; he, however, used to settle 
the matter in a very simple manner by deliberately squatting on his 
haunches, declining to rise until his fair burden had removed 
herself. 

The amount of ‘‘ manners ” necessary in a lady’s hunter depends 
so much on individual taste that it is almost impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule on the subject. A horse who is either a con- 
firmed refuser or a downright bad puller (not merely “ strong in his 
bridle’’) should be rejected, as few women possess the physical 
strength necessary to drive or hold such animals. Rearing also is a 
very serious fault in a lady’s horse, as though theoretically there are 
many ways of curing a rearer, practice proves that it is the most 
difficult fault of all to eradicate; and when a horse does come over 
backwards, a woman, hampered as she is by skirt and pommels, 
stands a very poor chance of escaping without serious injury. 

It is a platitude to say that manners are to a great extent in the 
rider’s power, but how often do we see horses who have been con- 
demned as “perfect brutes, not fit for a lady to ride,” by patience 
and careful handling turn into useful well-mannered hunters! 
Women, although handicapped in many ways by a side-saddle, are 
the gainers in one respect, namely, that they are compelled to ride 
with long reins, and this partly accounts for the fact that fretting, 
excitable horses usually go more kindly with a lady on them than 
with a man. 

One point to which I do not think sufficient consideration is 
given when choosing ladies’ horses, is getting them up to enough 
weight. The actual weight of most women may not be much over 
nine stone; but side-saddle and bridle bring it close up to eleven, in 
addition to which the fact of the weight being all on one side must 
always make a lady ride heavier in proportion than a man. Many 
ladies have a preference for riding small horses, thinking them 
cleverer, handier, and altogether more comfortable than big ones; but 
a big little horse, say about 15.3, short-legged, good bone, fairly 
compact with plenty of quality, and up to at least thirteen stone, 
is to my mind the stamp to aim at, for the provinces at all 
events. 

It is when we come to the last and what I take to be the most 
essential qualification of all for the hunter, namely, whether he is a 
good performer or not, that we find some of our pet theories so 
rudely dispersed and our faith in horseflesh so cruelly shaken. 
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Most people have owned at least one hunter who, although cho- 
sen with the utmost care, a very Adonis in looks, and costing more 
money than they care to remember, possessed in fact, like Chloe, of 
‘every virtue, every pleasing part,” possessed, like her also, that same 
exasperating deficiency, ‘‘a want of heart.” And what a want it is! 
Brother sportsmen on blemished old favourites may cast envious 
glances at us as we ride to the meet, our three-hundred-guinea hunter, 
with glossy coat and distended nostril, sidling and dancing as if 
nothing short of the river Styx could daunt his ardour. The glory 
of the morning seems but to increase our disappointment later on, 
however, when, with a good start, a burning scent, and a foretaste 


OVER THE BROOK 


of Paradise before us, we are met at the first big fence by a firm and 
decided refusal. In vain do we try coaxing, in vain also do we adopt 
strong measures and strong language ; our treasure is evidently ‘‘ not 
taking any to-day,” and when, after an inglorious line of gates, we do 
eventually succeed in catching up hounds, to parry the officious 
sympathies of acquaintances with a high hand by declaring that 
‘the horse isn’t half fit,” ‘‘ has been badly ridden,” etc., etc., in our 
heart of hearts we are only too well aware of the real reason, as we 
register a silent and bitter vow “to get rid of the brute at any 
cost !”’ 

What is it that enables some men and women, whilst trans- 
gressing almost every law of horsemanship, whilst handicapped by 
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a bad seat and worse hands, invariably to get to the front and stay 
there in spite of all these drawbacks? Sheer dogged pluck and 
“‘hardour for the chase,” I think; and it is by virtue of this same 
quality that many horses, although lacking in nearly every point 
that we have been trained to look for in the hunter, will yet give us 
such wonderfully good rides. Horses can go in all shapes, and how- 
ever faultless a hunter may be to look at, nothing but throwing a leg 
across him can tell us how he will ride. It is no uncommon thing to 
find hunters who, although carrying all before them in the show- 
yard as two and three year olds when led into the ring, fail to meet 
with the approval of the judges later on when they have to stand the 
test of being ridden. ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does! ”’ and price, 
pedigree, perfection of outline, all avail little if the performances are 
not up to the mark. 

Time throws a kindly haze over the memory of our departed 
favourites, causing their virtues to stand out in undue proportion to 
the failings; but when we come dispassionately to review all the 
horses we have ever owned, how few, how very few there are who 
reach the standard of the ideal hunter ! 

If we weigh the disappointments and the pleasures obtained 
from horse-owning, however, how very far do the latter outstrip the 


former! And in some slight payment for the happiness obtained by 
what Whyte-Melville has described as “the most unequal of all 
partnerships—that existing between a horse and his rider,” let us in 
all our dealings with our equine comrades remember Matthew Prior's 
advice— 


Le to their virtues ever kind, 
Le to their faults a little blind. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘* PORTLAND” 


As soon as trumps have been made by the dealer or his partner at 
Bridge the eldest hand has to decide whether he will double or not. 
If he choose the latter alternative he must at once ask his partner 
the pacific question, ‘‘ May I play?” Etiquette forbids all hesita- 
tion at this point. Similarly the younger hand must immediately 
make reply by stating that he doubles or by asking his partner to play. 
He must not betray any lingering doubts upon the subject, for that 
is very unfair to the dealer. If possible, therefore, it is important to 
make up one’s mind how one will answer the question before it is 
put. Both players should, in fact, look through their hands and 
definitely decide what suits they will double and what suits they 
will not double before the declaration is made. This is infinitely 
better than coming to a hasty decision upon the spur of the 
moment, since the consequences of an ill-considered double are 
generally disastrous to the doubler. 

When the game of Bridge first came in the doubling and 
re-doubling used to be fast and furious. It was then no uncommon 
thing to see a spade hand played at 256 a trick, and it was to check 
recklessness of this kind that it became customary to impose a limit 
of 100 points a trick. But this limit (which has since become obli- 
gatory) is now seldom reached. We have all of us learnt wisdom 
by experience, and the benefits of doubling the declaration have 
become more and more mistrusted. The fact is that the dealer 
has so great an advantage over his opponents in the play of the 
cards that it is generally unwise to increase the value of the tricks 
for him. 

The more Bridge one plays the more it is borne in upon one’s 
mind that doubling does not pay. Spades, of course, are so often 
made for defensive purposes that it is usual to double them rather 
light-heartedly ; and where the anti-spade convention is in force one 
frequently doubles for the sole purpose of compelling the dealer to 
play what is presumed to be a poor hand. But to justify doubling 
an attacking call, made by a sound trump-maker, great strength is 
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necessary. In the long run there can be no doubt that a player 
who never doubled at all would have a decided pull over a player 
who doubled rashly. 

There are occasions, of course, upon which it is imperative to 
double. If, for instance, with a reasonably strong hand, which 
tempts you to double, you see that the odd trick puts the opponents 
out but does not put you out, or are able to judge that the call isa 
purely protective one, you can do little harm by doubling. And at 
no-trumps you may be obliged to double as the only means of 
getting your strong suit led. But apart from cases of this kind the 
writer is convinced that doubling is more often than not disadvan- 
tageous. ‘‘ When in doubt, do not double” is a Bridge maxim 
which he would like to see written up and acted upon in every card- 
room throughout the kingdom. 

The option of doubling is, however, a valuable weapon in the 
non-dealers’ hands if they wield it with discretion, and one which 
they should not allow to rust. A double to the score is nearly 
always correct if the doubler has a hand which would justify him in 
making the declared suit trumps himself, or even if he has a hand 
containing great strength in the other suits with but little strength 
in trumps. On the contrary, a double when the state of the score 
points to its inadvisability is only warranted by a practical certainty 
of winning the odd trick. And in the neutral zone, when increasing 
the value of the trump trick favours one side no more than the other, 
the advisability of doubling can only be determined by a careful 
comparison of the strength of the doubler’s hand with the probable 
strength of his opponent’s. A distinct advantage he must have over 
the latter, or it is not worth his while to double. 

Now the probable strength of the declarer depends largely upon 
the suit which he has selected for trumps. He will make spades or 
clubs, for instance, with fewer high cards in his hand than he would 
think necessary for diamonds or hearts, while for no-trumps he 
should be worth at least five tricks distributed over not fewer than 
three suits. It is necessary, therefore, in estimating the requisite 
strength for a double, to consider the different declarations separately. 

In the first place it may be stated emphatically that it is 
scarcely ever right for either player to double no-trumps on all- 
round strength. Given anything like equal strength, the dealer, 
playing both his own and his partner’s hands, has an enormous pull 
at no-trumps over the non-dealers. 

The leader doubles, of course, when holding a hand of such 
strength that he sees a great probability of winning the odd trick 
before losing the lead—as, for instance, when he holds a suit of seven 
cards headed by the ace, king, queen. And the third player doubles 
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simply with a view to getting his strong suit led to him when, if it 
be led, he sees his way to saving the game. But except in these 
circumstances it is never right to double no-trumps. Six certain 
tricks even in the leader’s hand would not justify him in doubling ; 
nor would a precarious chance of making seven, such as seven cards 
of a suit headed by the king, queen, knave, and the ace of another 
suit. And the third player must never double on a suit of five cards, 
however strong, unless he has a practical certainty of a trick else- 
where. 

Hearts and diamonds are not as a rule declared unless the 
declarer holds five of the suit and, one way and another, a hand 
which contains five probable tricks. To double a red suit, therefore, 
the doubler must hold a hand distinctly better than this. He must 
have a suit of trumps upon which he will be able to hold his own 
against any five of the outstanding trumps, and his hand should 
contain at least six probable tricks. Otherwise, the game is not 
worth the candle. He may fairly expect his partner to support him 
with one or possibly two tricks in order to turn the scale against 
the enemy, but no more. And it must be remembered that at love- 
all it is hardly worth while to double a red suit unless there is a 
reasonable chance of winning two by cards with average help from 
one’s partner, since 12 or 16 is not such an incomparably better 
score than 6 or 8 as to justify the increased risk. Diamonds, espe- 
cially, is a dangerous suit to double when made by the dealer, as 
many players will pass at love-all unless they hold great strength in 
the suit. 

Clubs is such an unpopular make, nowadays, that there is 
almost as great a risk attached to doubling it as there is in the case 
of a red suit. Of course no one but a madman would double clubs 
when called by the dealer at love-all; but dummy will sometimes 
be tempted to make a weak club rather than declare upon a single 
spade. In these circumstances he may be doubled successfully ; but 
for safety quite as much strength is required as with hearts or 
diamonds. 

Spades, no doubt, may be doubled more freely than the other 
suits. Even if the declarer turns out to be unexpectedly strong in the 
trump suit he cannot have much strength elsewhere or he would 
have made something better than spades, and so little harm will be 
done. There is always the danger of a re-double, however, in which 
case things assume a more serious aspect; and really the few points 
which one may pick up at doubled spades hardly compensate one for 
the risk. Still, it is always accounted right to double spades on 
much weaker hands than would be necessary in the case of a red 
declaration. 
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The worst of doubling is that it gives both adversaries the right 
of re-doubling. Now the maker of trumps ought not, as a rule, to 
exercise this right unless his own hand unaided by his partner’s is 
good for the odd trick. If he is at all dependent upon the latter's 
assistance he may as well leave it to him to say whether there shall 
be a re-double or not, for he is in a much better position to judge 
whether it will be profitable. If it is a red suit that has been 
declared and doubled he can form an excellent estimate of the 
strength of both players, and, knowing what weight he himself can 
throw into the scale, should be able to make a shrewd guess at the 
result. 

Curiously enough, this opportunity of re-doubling by the 
declarer’s partner is very often missed. If he has two certain 
tricks in his hand, and is not absolutely chicane in trumps, he will 
generally do well to “go back,” especially if the doubler is not 
sitting over his partner. With a hand worth three tricks he ought 
always to back his partner’s call by re-doubling, though many 
players fail to do so. As the dealer has 6 to 4 the best of it in the 
play of the cards it is obviously to his advantage to re-double when- 
ever possible. 

Spades is a very dangerous make for the dealer to re-double, 
however, because his partner may not be worth a single trick. He 
ought, therefore, to be pretty confident about making the odd trick 
in his own hand before undertaking the risk; and he must always 
contemplate the possibility of his partner putting him down in 
‘Yarborough ”’ with only one or two small trumps in it. 

If the original declaration, the double, and the re-double are 
all sound, there can hardly be any further doubling. When the 
trump trick is run up to a high figure it will generally be found that 
somebody at the table has palpably over-estimated the value of his 
hand. 

One great disadvantage of doubling is that you enable the 
dealer to locate the adverse strength—especially in trumps—and to 
finesse accordingly ; but against this there is to be set the fact that 
you tell your partner to play an attacking instead of a defensive 
game. If he knows that you are confident of winning the odd trick 
he will play a much more forward game than he would otherwise, 
and will lead up to your tenaces with greater boldness. 

It used to be said that a trump should always be led to a 
double, but this is an exploded fallacy. If the trump-maker sits 
over the doubler nothing could be more suicidal than to lead a 
trump through the latter up to the former. And if the positions 
are reversed it by no means follows that a trump should always be 
led at the first trick. What the doubler wants from his partner is 
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the assistance of a trick or two to turn the scale in his favour, and 
if these can only be made by a ruff, a ruff must be played for. 


The following hand, which occurred in actua 


te 
as 


1 play, furnishes a 


simple instance of placing the lead so as to compel an opponent to 


lead up to a tenace. 


A and B are partners 
declares no-trumps. 


Hearts 
Diamonds ... 
Clubs 

Spades 


TRICK 


Tricks: A. Z, 1. 


TRICK 4. 


Tricks: A B, 1; Y Z,.3: 


TRICK 7. 


Y’s hand (dummy). 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


against Y and Z, 


10 5 
Kve 7 6 3 
9762 
976 


TRICK 2. 


Clubs: <<< 
Spades... 


= 


t 


Tricks B, 03 YZ, 2. 


Tricks: A.B, Y-Z,. 3. 


| TRICK 8, 


| Tricks: A B, 5; Y Z, 3 


Both sides are 18 up. 


Z’s hand (dealer). 
Hearts... 
Diamonds 


Z deals, and 


K 432 
A54 
AK Kve 4 


Tricks; 33: 4 


TRICK 9. 


Tricks: AB, 5; 2,4. 


| TRICK 3. 
| ¥ | ¥ 
| 
| 
| 
Zz | z 
Tricks: A YZ, 3. 
TRICK 5. TRICK 6. 
Y Y | Y 
Oo! | 49 
le | * Pe] lo o lo of * 
A | @ |B a | BIA | | B 
red | | 
Z Z | Z 
Y | ¥ 
| | | | 
Zz Z Z 
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TRICK 10. TRICK II, TRICK 


Tricks: A B,5; Y Z, 5. | Tricks : AB, 6; YZ, 6. 


Tricks: 6; ¥ Z, 7; 


Result : Y Z win the odd trick, and game. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—A has evidently led from king, queen, ten, etc. 

Trick 2.—B can have no more clubs. A therefore holds the ten guarded, 
and Z can do no good by going on with the suit. 

Trick 3.—Z’s best game is to put dummy in with the knave of diamonds, 
and lead up to one of his kings. 

Trick 4.—Z, since he can only count on two more tricks in clubs, must 
make a trick in spades and a trick in hearts to win the game. B 
has shown hearts as his strong suit by his discard of a spade, and 
A, on getting in, will play out his winning diamonds and lead a 
heart. Z’s king of hearts is thus sure to be led up to; and he 
accordingly plays for the spade finesse, hoping to draw the ace 
with his knave. 

Trick 1o.—If A should hold the king or ace of spades bare, B wishes to 
conceal the fact from A, and he is therefore careful to keep the ten 
of spades. 

Trick 11.—Z’s only chance of winning the game is to place the ace of spades 
with A. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Book oF THE Horse. By Sydney 
Galvayne. Illustrated. Robert Atkinson Ltd., 10 Essex 
Street, Strand. 1905. 

That Mr. Sydney Galvayne’s competence is thoroughly recog- 
nised is shown by the fact of his having been appointed to the 
position of Director of Breaking to the Imperial Army in South 
Africa during the late Boer War, and by the success which attended 
the fulfilment of his duties. Mr. Galvayne has, indeed, been before 
the horse-owning public for a good many years, and has firmly 
established his reputation. Common-sense may, as a general rule, 
be described as the basis of his methods; but it is not a new obser- 
vation that common-sense is a very uncommon thing. It is true, 
for instance, that ‘‘ the fundamental mistake made by many breakers 
is to put all colts under the same cast-iron curriculum of training, in 
place of modifying and adapting their methods in accordance with 
the requirements of each individual animal. No two colts or horses 
possess precisely the same inclinations of character and tempera- 
ment; and each, therefore, must be dealt with, to a greater or less 
extent, in a different way in order to secure the best results.” 
Mr. Galvayne takes nothing for granted. When he meets a tradi- 
tion, he examines and considers instead of following and adopting 
it. Thus, many breakers lunge a young animal as a matter of 
course, whereas the author expresses his conviction that although a 
very little lunging may not be positively harmful, the practice is 
quite useless in itself and best left alone altogether, for reasons 
which he gives. The system of ‘‘Galvayning,” as the author calls 
it, is described at length and copiously illustrated. There can be 
little question of its effectiveness. 

One of Mr. Galvayne’s assertions is quite extraordinary, and 
will, as he admits, appear incredible to many readers; this is, that 
“the horse, owing to a physiological peculiarity of the optic nerve, 
recognises objects with one eye and not with the other; he may 
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know an object with one eve and be perfectly familiar with its 
appearance and individuality if he sees it through that organ alone, 
but quite fail to recognise it if seen through the medium of the 
other eye.” This we should suppose is hard of proof, and we are 
not quite satisfied with the.explanation put forward by way of 
proving it. Ifa colt be mounted on the off side after it has been 
accustomed to be mounted on the near side, it will rebel the first 
time, Mr. Galvayne says, and this he declares to be ‘‘ solely because 
it does not actually recognise with the right eye the actions of the 
rider, with which it is perfectly familiar with the left.” Is it not 
possible that the rebellion arises from the fact that the man is doing 
something new, though the colt perfectly well knows who he is? 
It cannot be said that all the author’s methods are simple. In the 
early stages, for example, the breaker is directed “‘to take a firm 
hold of the Galvayne strap close to the animal’s head with the left 
hand, and pull it towards him, at the same time seizing the tail 
with the right hand. Then swing the colt smartly round and round 
you as many times as you can stand it yourself without becoming 
dizzy, but until the colt has become so.” This and what follows 
appear to us rather too elaborate. LRarey’s idea was to subjugate 
his horses solely by exhaustion, and this Mr. Galvayne strongly 
condemns, as he properly maintains that it must fail permanently 
to eradicate the vicious tendencies of the animal; the taming lasts 
no longer than the exhaustion. But one would imagine that the 
colt would resent being thus swung round until he was dizzy. 

What the late Major Whyte-Melville said about horses was, asa 
very general rule, perfectly correct; but one of his remarks in 
“Riding Recollections,’ which Mr. Galvayne quotes with approval, 
has always seemed to us less obvious than at first sight it appears :— 
“If you pull against a post the post will pull against you; if you 
don’t pull against a post the post will not pull against you.” The 
contention is that this applies to the horse. But what happens in 
practice? You ride out of your stable-yard on a fresh young animal 
who is energetic, excitable, and evidently desirous of setting off 
down the road just about as hard as he can go. If he were a post 
instead of a horse you would not pull at him; but as it happens, 
he is a horse and a very spirited one; you know that if he is 
not checked he will soon be galloping at top speed, and will in all 
probability get away with you. In point of fact you must take a 
pull; and though Mr. Galyayne does not like curb bits, this is a 
time when one will come in very useful. 

That the world is extremely slow to learn is an undoubted 
circumstance. Some 2,500 yearsago Xenophon wrote some instruc- 
tions to his contemporaries, on the subject of dealing with their 
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horses, which were full of wisdom, but which are not by any means 
fully recognised to the present day, though they have been cordially 
approved by many writers before Mr. Galvayne. How many men 
who have to lead horses lead them otherwise than by the 
bridle? Xenophon, however, laid it down that a man was ‘ never 
to lead a horse by the bridle; for this practice makes horses harder 
on one side of the mouth than on the other.”’ Here, too, is another 
of the ancient warrior’s rules :—‘‘ When a horse is shy of any object 
and reluctant to approach it, the rider must try to make him feel 
that there is nothing terrible in it, especially to a horse of spirit ; 
but if he cannot succeed the rider must himself touch that which 
appears so alarming, and lead the horse up gently to it.” Here, 
again: ‘‘As to those who force horses forward with blows in such 
a case, they only inspire them with greater terror; for they 
imagine when they suffer any pain at such a time that what they 
look upon with alarm is in some way the cause of it.” Yet at 
the moment of writing this, and at the moment when the reader is 
admitting its accuracy, scores of men are doubtless punishing their 
horses for shying; and if the value of this advice has not been 
recognised during the last twenty-five hundred years there is some 
little reason to doubt whether the full force of it will be grasped in 
the course of the next week or two. Similarly, to strike a horse for 
stumbling is irrational. The horse, as Mr. Galvayne remarks, is 
not going to fall if he can help it. The stumble is an accident due, 
possibly, to his having picked up a stone. In the Badminton 
Library book on “ Hunting” the necessity of keeping a supply of 
water within the horse’s reach in his stable is insisted on. Mr. Gal- 
vayne emphasises the same point, but our observations suggest 
that only a small minority of horses are thus sensibly treated. 

There are instructions for the treatment of various vices. 
Thus: -‘‘ Should you ever chance to find yourself on a rearer, slip 
your right hand up the rein towards the bit, bring the horse’s nose 
round towards your knee and keep it there by forcing your right 
hand behind and tightly ‘against the knee; with the same hand 
apply a good cutting whip smartly to the off-quarters of the animal 
(stil! keeping the hand behind your knee), and at the same time 
use the off spur, compelling the horse to turn round until it stag- 
gers.” You can flick at the horse with the hand thus engaged, but 
cannot quite ‘“‘apply the good cutting whip smartly,” one would 
think. Numerous illustrations elucidate the text. There are 
chapters on shoeing and on all sorts of other subjects, together with 
prescriptions for the various ailments from which horses suffer. 

Following on Mr. Sydney Galvayne’s work is an essay on Polo, 
a practical treatise on training ponies in playing the game, by 
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Mr. Fred Galvayne, Manager of the Société du Polo in Paris. 
The instructions given are eminently practical. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S YEAR Book, 1905. Edited by A. Wallis Myers. 
London: Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 


The author states that the object of his volume was ‘‘to 
provide a record of personal achievement in the realm of Sport 
which should possess the value of authenticity,” and he has pro- 
duced a book which will be welcome to all who are interested in 
any of the subjects treated. Nothing is omitted, not even motor 
boating, the latest development of the automobile. Brief essays 
are given on every sport practised in England, and records are 
appended. Each is done by a competent hand. Horse-racing 
comes first, followed by Cricket, to which latter article is added a 
list of the Test Matches with Australia. England has now won 
thirty-one, Australia twenty-eight, and a dozen have been drawn. 
Of course the games which have taken place in Australia are 
included, and there they are played to a finish; otherwise only a 
dozen drawn games in seventy-one matches would look well. The 
leading county, batsman, and bowler since 1888 are also given. As 
regards counties, Surrey comes out best, for its team was successful 
in 1888, tied with Notts and Lancashire in 1889, was victorious five 
times during the next six years, and again in 1899. Arthur Shrews- 
bury has headed the list of batsmen on four occasions, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji on three; J. T. Hearne has done best as a bowler, having 
come out at the top four times. Association and Rugby Football 
are followed by Motor-racing. Golf, Polo, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, 
Hockey, Lacrosse precede Amateur Athletics, in which of course the 
names of A. Shrubb and W. J. Sturgess are chiefly prominent. 
Shrubb holds the amateur records from 1} miles to 11 miles; W. J. 
Sturgess the walking records from one mile to 13 miles. And if 
anyone does not know what walking a mile in 6 min. 32? sec. really 
means, he can try it. Cycle-racing, Coursing, Rowing, and Yacht- 
racing make up the sum; and there is a special chapter on His 
Majesty the King as a yachtsman and owner of horses. Not many 
people are aware that the first time the Royal colours were carried 
was at Down Barn Farm, near Southall, on March 31, 1871; six 
years afterwards His Majesty ran the Arab Alep at Newmarket ; and 
in 1880, with Captain W. Hope-Johnstone in the saddle, a horse 
called Leonidas won the Military Hunt Steeplechase at Aldershot. 
Since that time the history of His Majesty’s horses is well known. 
The latter half of the book is devoted to biographies, starting with 
Robert Abel and ending with Lord Zetland. Notable represen- 
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tatives of every sport are included, together with the best known 
journalists. 


Non-SportinG Docs: THEIR POINTS AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 
AND DisEAsE. By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated from photographs. London: R.A. Everett & Co. 
1905. 

This is not precisely a book on sport, but it comes so near that 
it may well be included—indeed, the division line is hard to draw. 
Mr. Barton expresses dissent from the Kennel Club’s classification ; 
he does not know, and we are not in a position to tell him, ‘‘ why 
this body should include bull terriers in its non-sporting division, 
and such dogs as Welsh terriers, Borzois, etc., in its sporting dogs.” 
This seems to him a little irrational ; in fact, he omits the qualify- 
ing adjective. ‘‘ Surely a bull terrier is as much a sportsman’s dog 
as an Airedale or wolfhound?” he says; and we certainly think he 
is right. The Great Dane, again, used to be employed for hunting 
the wild boar and other game, but he is included here as non-sport- 
ing. The history and points of each variety are set forth, and much 
information given about representative animals. The _ heaviest 
St. Bernard on record appears to be Lord Brassey, who weighed 
234 lb.—that is, very nearly 17 stone, a figure which will surprise 
many people. The Kennel Club might reconsider their conclusions 
as to sporting and non-sporting dogs. Poodles have been taught to 
retrieve, and have performed their duties with much success; but it 
cannot, of course, be claimed for them that they belong to the 
sporting category. 


CRUISING Hints. By Francis B. Cooke. Illustrated. London: 
The Yachtsman. 1904. 

These hints, republished from The Yachtsman, cannot fail to be 
of value to a very large class of amateur seafarers. Many men will 
be glad to know what a yacht costs to buy and to maintain, to have 
information as to headquarters where they can conveniently keep 
their boats, together with particulars about fitting out, and the 
various little matters which add so much to comfort afloat. A single- 
hander of about three or four tons measurement may with luck be 
picked up for £40 or £50, and the author talks of an excellent g-ton 
cutter which was sold for £70—about half her value. The chapter 
to which the intending yachtsman will turn with special interest is 
that on the cost of yachting. If carried out in a humble way it is 
far from an expensive pastime, supposing the author’s calculations 
to be correct. Heremarks that ‘“‘if.a man went to the seaside for 
three weeks in the old-fashioned way his expenses, with the strictest 
economy, would probably not be less than £12,” and to come within 
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these figures he must certainly be very economical indeed. ‘If he 
spends his vacation afloat he should be able to enjoy a splendid 
holiday for the same period for a £5 note’’; though he adds that, 
of course, such a sum will not cover the cost of extravagant dinners 
at hotels every evening. Plans of different boats are given, and in 
fact the little volume is full of all sorts of useful information. 


Trout Fisuinc. By W. Earl Hodgson. Illustrated. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1905. 

No one who has seen this book will be surprised to come across 
a second edition of it. It is written by an enthusiast who is as good 
with his pen as doubtless he is with his rod, and, if only for the sake 
of the beautiful coloured illustrations of flies, it is a volume which 
cannot fail to delight the angler. These tempting lures for stream 
and lake are divided into the various sorts suitable for the different 
months. The author leads off with March, including, however, the 
February red, as in April he figures the May dun; and for this there 
are good reasons which fishermen will understand, as also why the 
May-fly appears in June. These are pages over which the student 
will gloat, and then he will turn perhaps to the frontispiece, 
Mr. W. L. Rolfe’s picture of brown trout lying on a stone together 
with the landing net which brought them to the bank. We have 
reviewed the book before with warm approval, and need not repeat 
in detail what was then said; but anglers who are unacquainted 
with Mr. Earl Hodgson’s work will thank us for drawing their atten- 
tion to it. 


RipInG AND Peto. THE BaApMINTON LiprRARY. Riding, by 
Captain Robert Weir, riding master R.H.G., with contribu- 
tions by His Grace the (eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the 
(eighteenth) Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the Ear] of 
Onslow, G.C.M.G., E. L. Anderson, and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Polo, by J. Moray Brown, revised and partly rewritten by 
T. F. Dale. Illustrated. New edition. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1905. 

The first edition of this book was issued in April 1891, and 
proved so successful that it had to be reprinted in October of the 
same year ; the present is the seventh edition, which was rendered 
necessary because the Polo chapters had grown out of date. It isa 
volume which for reasons that many readers will understand cannot 
properly be eulogised in these pages. When there has been a 
demand for seven editions of a book, however, it does not seem very 
necessary tosay much about it, and it will perhaps be enough to add 
that Mr. T. F. Dale has done his work with the thoroughness which 
might be expected from so accomplished an authority. 


COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (two guineas); Miss Lilian E. Bland, Carnmoney, 
Belfast (two guineas); Mr. F. Ricard, Headmaster’s House, Harrow; 
Mr. H. C. Thwaits, Cape Town; Mr. R. K. Moseley, Kheri, Oudh, 
India; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Rev. H. G. Blackburne, 
Belshford, Horncastle; and Mr. R. W. Cole, The College of Agri- 
culture, Downton, Salisbury. 

its 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CREW LAUNCHING THEIR BOAT 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


TUG-OF-WAR—HARROW SCHOOL SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. F. Ricard, Headmaster’s House, Harrow 
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HOCKEY AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—A ROLL IN FROM TOUCH 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


THE WAY TO DO IT 
Photograph by Miss Lilian E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfast 
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THELMA II. LEADING IN A STEEPLECHASE AT KENILWORTH, CAPE COLONY, 
ON JANUARY I, 1905 
Photograph by Mr. H. C. Thwaits, Cape Town 


THE QUICKEST WAY UP 
Photograph by Mr. R. K. Moseley, District Superintendent of Police, Kheri, Oudh, India 
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THE COTSWOLD HOUNDS WITH THEIR HUNTSMAN, CHARLES TRAVERS 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Turner, Shipton Olitfe Manor, Andoversford, Gloucestershire 


LONDON IRISH UV. ROSSLYN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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FLYING HANDICAP, KENILWORTH RACES, CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. H. C. Thwaits, Cafe Town 


A TIGRESS IN COLD-WEATHER COAT, SHOT IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. A. Dickson, Lieutenant 1st South Lancashire Regiment, Jubbulfore, India 
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FISHING ON THE ZAMBESI NEAR VICTORIA FALLS 


Photograph by Captain C. W. Davy, Royal Engineers, Pretoria 


CRESTA HANDICAP RACE, ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Miss K. L. Dalton, St. Moritz 
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MEET OF THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT CHIDDINGSIONE VILLAGE—THE MASTER 
(ON FOOT) IN .GOOD TIME 


Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


READY FOR THE ‘‘GRAND NATIONAL’’ STEEPLECHASE AT CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Photograph by Mrs. Scales, Elm Bank, Hornsey Lane, London, N. 
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ST. LUCIA GARRISON UV. BARBADOS GARRISON 


Photograph by Caftain H. S. Oppenheimer, West India Regiment, Sports Club, W. 


TUBBING ON THE CAM, CAMBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 
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CURLING AT ST. MOkRITZ 


Photograph by Mr. G. A. Seligman, Wye, Kent 


RUGBY INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH, SCOTLAND UV. WALES, AT EDINBURGH 


Photograph by Mr. Douglas E. P. Dykes, Edinburgh 
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POLO IN NEW ZEALAND 


Photograph by Rev. H. G. Blackburne, Belshford, Horncastle 


TWO ROYALS SHOT IN THE ISLE OF JURA, N.B. 


Photograph by Miss L. M. Crossman, Cokenach, Royston, Herts. 
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EXPECTATION 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, The College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury 


SHOOTING IN THE KHERI DISTRICT, OUDH, INDIA—ELEPHANTS EMERGING 
FROM A FOREST 


Photograph by Mr. A. S. Marriot, Lieutenant 94th Russell's Infantry, Umballa, Punjab 
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For Dainty Luncheons 


There is nothing so tempting and satisfying as Libby’s 
Luncheon Meats. There are many delicious ways in which 


Libby’s fever Food Products 
such as Libby’s Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Ox Tongue, Lunch Tongue, 


Vienna Sausage, Potted Ham, Soups, etc. can be served. All grocers 
sell Libby’s, for they are the best. 


Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
sent free to any address upon application. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
59, Tooley St., London, S. E. 
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Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS, HUNT COATS, ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


IWEEDY LAWNS, WEEDY WALKS 


TENNIS COURTS, GOLF GREENS, &c., can be 


improved and converted into a perfect sward of from all Vegetation, for twelve months, without 
close-growing grass, free from weeds, by hoeing or other labour, by One Application of 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. § “CLIMAX” WEED KILLER. 


You will be surprised and pleased at the difference Cae a ; 
one application will make. No other manure Try an early application before the soil is dried 
required. up by the hot summer sun. 


Can be kept in perfect order, Bright and Free 


Cc AT ALOGUE containing full ssatinitinne of above and other garden 


necessaries post free on application to— 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CoO., Ltd., Luton St., LIVERPOOL. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. & 
rand Every Pair Guaranteed. 


Best English Leather. | 


BOOTS S& SHOES. 
Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— ‘ 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 3 


aS ENGLAND 8&5 


the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREFORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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BROWN BOOT AKO SHOE ‘POLISH, HARNESS PASTE BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
me Ns ‘ 


